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News of the Week 


\VENTS at Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung, have 

4 caused the Japanese to take a step which all the 
Powers concerned in China have so far been able to avoid. 
They have occupied non-Treaty territory, and are in direct 
conflict with the Nationalist troops. No doubt the 
provocation offered to Japan was extreme, but the break- 
away from a common policy of “ holding off” is a new fact 
in the situation. If Japan intends to occupy Shantung 
till she has received satisfaction for the outrages committed 
by the Nationalists her troops may stay there indefinitely, 
for obviously there is no single person among the Chinese 
who can speak with authority, no one who can give a 
pledge carrying any certainty that it would be honoured. 
Chiang Kai-shek, the leader of the Nationalist soldicrs, 
who were guilty of looting and murder among the 
Japanese civilians, would have to admit that his irre- 
sponsible forces are not more likely to obey orders in 
future than in the past. Their officers in vain ordered 
them to cease their excesses. When they were brought 
again under some restraint the mischief had been done. 


that fighting began 


Japanese troops which 


It was on Thursday, May 3rd, 
between the Nationalists and the 
had been sent to protect the considerable number of Japan- 
ese civilians at Tsinanfu. The had 
expected trouble, as there is always a trying time before 
a town has been fully taken over by an incoming army. 
The Northerners had just retired, and the Southerners, 
or Nationalists, were still potring in. The 
troops, nevertheless, were surprised by the 
comparative order which they observed and they relaxed 
some of their precautions. For example, sentries guard- 
ing Japanese property and withdrawn, 
No sooner had this been done than Nationalist soldiers 
The Peking correspon- 


Japanese forces 


Japanese 
agreeably 


residents were 


began looting Japanese houses. 
dent of the Times says that the Japanese soldiers hurried 
back to their former positions and tried to stop the looting 
without firing. In this they failed ; 
though there is a conflict of evidence 
first shot. 


a scrimmage began, 
as to who fired the 
» % * * 

This encounter led to a general outbreak of fighting 
between the Nationalists and Japanese all over the town. 
Up to the night of May 3rd there were apparently about 
2,500 Japanese soldiers at Tsinanfu. As they were 
immensely outnumbered they fortified themselves in 
various buildings and communicated with the Nationalist 
leaders in order to try to procure a truce. Unfortunately 
the Nationalists were out of control and nothing was done. 
There have been numerous reports of the barbaric killing 
and torture of Japanese civilians, bat in such circum- 
stances there is always exaggeration. Judging, 
from former experiences at Canton, Hankow and Nanking 
we are safe in assuming that the savagery was limited in 
the main by the opportunities for indulging it. There 
is no doubt that the Japanese civilians have suffered 
greatly in person and property, especially in the commer- 
cial quarter. The Japanese residents at Tsinanfu num- 
bered about 2,000. The Peking correspondent of the 
Times says that the bodies of ten have been found abom- 
inably mutilated and that about 150 are missing. 


however, 


* * * 


Japan has decided to send at least 25,000 troops to 
Shantung. Two cruisers are also going to join the 
twenty or so destroyers at Tsingtao. Public opinion in 
Japan is expressing itself quietly ; there are no furious 
demands for vengeance. And not even memories of 
the fact that the Treaty of Versailles gave Japan the 
old German port of Tsingtao and the German-built 
Tsingtao-Tsinanfu railway (afterwards restored to China 
at the Washington Conference) has caused any resemblance 
to a public demand for territorial acquisitions. The 
Tokyo correspondent of the Times says that a leader 
in the Asahi fairly represents the public tone. It points 
out that China’s credit with the Japanese people has 
been destroyed and that the growing confidence of 
Japan in Chinese Nationalism has been dissipated. 
But the Asahi doubts whether the dispatch of troops 
will “do any good,” and thinks it would have been 


better to withdraw the Japanese residents to the coast. 
[704] 
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In the meantime the fighting has ceased at Tsinanfu 
though the Nationalists are objecting angrily to the 
Japanese demand that they must withdraw seven miles 
on each side of the railway. On Wednesday a surprising 
thing happened, which will have a profound effect on 
future events. Chang Tso-lin, the Northern War Lord, 
sent a circular telegram to his troops ordering them 
to cease hostilities at once. He says that he took up 
arms to suppress Bolshevism, but that after all that has 
occurred at Canton, Hankow, Nanking, and now at 
Tsinanfu, he feels unable to face his country and the 
friendly Powers. “There seems to be no end to our 
civil strife and the ship of State is rapidly sinking.” 
It is uncertain whether Chang Tso-lin has come to an 
arrangement with Chiang Kai-shek. In any case he is 
retiring. The road to Peking seems to be open to the 
Southerners. 

* * * * 

When we write the Government have not yet made 
their expected statement on Mr. Kellogg’s peace proposal, 
but we are confident that the reception will be wholly 
sympathetic. The delay in announcing the British 
policy—though we think it was regrettable simply 
because delay is always chilling when a pressing invitation 
has been given—was really due to a respectable fear of 
making even the slightest false step. The inquiries 
pursued by the Government led to a quite unfounded 
rumour that the wish of the Cabinet was to submit Mr. 
Kellogg’s draft Pact to a conference of jurists. After 
Mr. Kellogg’s extremely able examination of the difficul- 
ties mentioned by France no such conference was really 
necessary. We suspect that Washington overestimates 
the impression which has been produced on the British 
Government by French criticism. Naturally, we are 
anxious to satisfy France, and it is obvious that the 
scheme could not be a complete success without her ; 
but such admissions are a very different thing from con- 
senting to British policy being put into French leading 
strings. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s invariable courtesies 
to France—usually in the peroration of his speeches on 
foreign policy—cause not only Americans, but Frenchmen 
themselves, to confuse civilities with business. 

* . . * 





Gencral Smuts spoke the whole truth at Cape Town on 
Monday when he said that the Kellogg proposal offered 
a new opportunity to correct the balance of the world. 
The League had been left lopsided by the abstention of 
the United States. ‘“ But there are millions in America 
to-day who realize profoundly that they are co-responsible 
for the affairs of the world, and who feel in their heart of 
hearts that the League cannot be left to struggle for 
peace unaided by American brains and enthusiasm.” 
The more we reflect upon the Kellogg proposal the more 
we like it. Its effect is positive, not negative; it enshrines 
peace as a practicable ideal instead of losing itself in 
details about the various methods of maintaining peace 
by the application of modified war. 

* * * * 


Sir Harcourt Butler’s Committee has completed its 
tour of inquiry into the Indian States, and Sir Harcourt 
has made known his conclusion that the quality of 
administration in these States is continually improv- 
ing. The Committee has yet to consider the large amount 
of material which has been laid before it, and its Report 
will be as important in its own sphere as that of the Simon 
Commission. After all, about a quarter of the population 
of India lives under the Ruling Princes. The problem 
is to reconcile the practical autocracy of the States with 
the developing democracy of the Indiaa Legislatures. 
There is, of course, a Chamber of Princes ‘which can take 


—— 


up matters with the Viceroy, but not all the States adhere 
to it, and at best it is a weak connecting link with the 
Central Government. Yet the Indian States are pro- 
foundly concerned in whatever the future goverinient 
of India may be. There can be no new trade regulation 
that does not in a greater or lesser degree affect the 
States. The Ruling Princes have briefed Sir Leslic Scott 
to represent their interests while the new Constitution 
is being shaped. It is certain that they will get good 
advice and able advocacy. 
* s * * 

The recent General Election in France proved among 
other things, that the people of Alsace were not altogether 
comfortable and were playing with the thought of some 
kind of Home Rule. M. Poincaré had this fact in mind 
when he spoke on Monday on the problems of the restored 
Provinces. He laid it down quite plainly that the 
restoration of Alsace and Lorraine to France was a final 
act. If this act were in any way modified there would 
be a constant debating point between France and Ger- 
many, and all prospect of a lasting Franco-German friend- 
ship would vanish. “ France,” said M. Poincaré, “ will 
never let an inch of either Province be taken away from 
her, nor even allow an autonomous State to be formed. 
for its existence would necessarily be precarious.’ He 
then went on to promise respect for all the traditions and 
customs of the “‘ three restored departments.” France, 
however, had a right to demand something in return. 
There was no objection whatever to Alsatian children 


talking German, but they must also learn French. 
* * * * 


We would have given much to be able to get inside the 
minds of the Soviet leaders who have been entertaining 
King Amanullah with regal ceremonies in Moscow, or 
inside the mind of King Amanullah who must have had 
strange reflections as he watched his hosts attempting by 
a spectacular treachery to their principles to engage his 
sympathy against other monarchies. King Amanullah 
went through all the ceremonies with an inscrutable self- 
possession which did not commit him at any point, 
But one ceremony he refused altogether. That was 
when he was invited to be present at an exhibition of 


aeroplanes each of which had painted on it some scnti- 
ments abusive of Great Britain. 
o* * * * 


The Engineers have presented their Report on the 
London Bridges, and it confirms the forecasts. ‘They 
propose, instead of the double-deck road and rail bridge 
at Charing Cross—the Lee Commission’s scheme—a 
new road bridge at Charing Cross and the removal of 
Charing Cross Railway Station to the south side of the 
river. Lord Lee would apparently have preferred this 
scheme himself had not he assumed the opposition of 
the Southern Railway. It will cost about £2,000,000 
less than the double-deck scheme and is aesthetically 
more desirable. We feel sure that we are now on 
the way to a really great settlement of the bridges 


problem. i“ P . P 


At the end of last week the text of the Currency and 
Bank Notes Bill was published. The Bill provides fot 
the fusion within six months of the present Treasury 
notes with the Bank of England notes. In future, 
that is to say, there will be only Bank of England notes. 
It is provided that the Treasury is not to lose the profits 
which it has been receiving on its note-issue. Indeed, 
it will do better than not merely lose these profits, for it 
is also to get the profits on the Bank notes which have 
hitherto been reaped by the Bank itself. This renuncia- 
tion by the Bank of England is in keeping with the highly 
liberal policy which the Bank has pursued under its 
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present management. The Bank of England is unques- 
tionably the proper note-issuing authority, as all the 
yarious Committees on have acknowledged. 
But though the Bank of England is the right authority, 
because it is free from all political pressure, it docs not 
follow that it ought to make money out of the issues. 
The Bill fixes the amount of the fiduciary issue of the 
Bank for the present at £260,000,000, which is virtually 
ihe maximum of the present combined Treasury and 
Bank issues. We say “ for the present’ because it is 
provided that the £260,000,000 may be exceeded if neces- 
sary. Here is an attempt to satisfy the complaints of 
those who think that the supply of currency is likely to 
prove insufficient. There is indeed nothing in the Bill 
to put the nation into a currency strait-waistcoat. 
* a » * 

The result of the Nottinghamshire Miners’ Ballot was 
announced last Saturday. The question was whether 
the miners should be officially represented by the old 
Notts Miners’ Association, or by the Miners’ Industrial 
(non-political) Union created by Mr. G. A. Spencer. 
The figures were :— 


currency 


Nottinghamshire Miners’ Asscciation .. oe 32,200 
Judustrial Union e- eo. ee oe 2,533 


Majority es bis aie 29,744 
This great victory for the old Trade Union is rather mis- 
leading. There is no doubt that many, if not most, 
of the miners, with the strong loyalty that is characteristic 
of their trade, cling sentimentally to the old organization, 
but the officials of the Spencer Union had forbidden the 
20,000 miners who belong to it to take part in the ballot. 
Again, although more than 32,000 miners voted for the 
old union, the present membership of that union is only 
10,000. 
a . * * 

Mr. Spencer said that the ballot will make no difference 
at all to his union or to its relation with the owners. 
“Qur members and funds are increasing,” he declared. 
Altogether, the ballot was a strange performance. The 
moderate elements in the Labour Party had carnestly 
exhorted the miners to save the “ unity of trade unionism,” 
and not to let the issue be obscured by the Communism 
of Mr. Cook, the General Sceretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. Yet it was precisely the Communism of Mr. Cook 
which inspired all the actions of the Minority Movement, 
and brought about the split. All that can hardly be 
called irrelevant. The Trades Union Council has sue- 
cecded in achieving a vote for unity, but the reality of 
unity is still far away. 

* ~ * * 

The Home Secretary stated in the House of Commons 
on Monday that he had ordered an inquiry into the recent 
arrest of Sir Leo Chiozza Money in Hyde Park. This is 
satisfactory as the public are undoubtedly perturbed by 
the serics of prosecutions for offences in the streets or 
the parks which have broken down through faulty 
evidence. Counsel for Sir Leo Money used an argument 
which was a humiliating one for London when he assumed 
as a matter of course that it was unwise for Sir Leo 
Moncy to sit in Hyde Park at night with a respectable 
Misgivings were aroused, too, by the discovery 
that though Sir Leo Money asked at the time of his arrest 
that a casual onlooker should be called in as a witness this 
request was refused. It is often said, and, of course, 
there is point in the objection, that if independent evidence 
is to be regarded as indispensable to a police prosecution 
there will be hardly any convictions. Passers-by are 
always reluctant to be “ mixed up ”’ in such cases. When 
Sir Leo Money was arrested, however, an independent 
witness was standing by and spoke to Sir Leo Money, 
and yet was not even asked whether he was willing to come 


woman, 





forward. There is evidently material for inquiry, and it 
will be something gained if the inquiry ends mercly in 
that better lighting of Hyde Park which the Home 
Secretary himself has proposed. 
* * % Xk 

It secms almost certain that Lord Grey 
be clected to succeed Lord Cave 
University. 


of Fallodon will 
as Chancellor of Oxford 
The opposition, if there was any of a serious 
kind, has died away and Lord Grey's clection will be 
uncontested. This decision does great credit to Oxford, 
Most elections to the Chancellorship have been political 
and if the tradition were followed Lord Grey could not 
be clectcd now. But the University has preferred to 
emphasize the fact that Lord Grey is a most honourable 
and distinguished public servant who has never been a 
partisan 
intellect and character which Englishmen admire most. 


% * * % 


and who possesses many of the qualitics of 


On Tuesday, Oxford University rejected both schemes 
for the future of the Bodleian. 
entirely new Library on a 


One scheme was for an 
new The majority 
against this proposal was overwhelming, and no doubt 
rightly so,as nobody knew where the new Library would 
be built. The other proposal for a branch of the Library 
in Broad Street was rejected by a comparatively small 
majority. The indications are that a scheme for some 
sort of branch library will ultimately be adopted. It 
need not be in the heart of the city where land is expen- 
sive. Motor traction is cheap and specdy, and com- 
munication between the Bodleian and a branch lying at 
some distance need not be inconvenient. The Bodleian 
would, of course, contain the volumes in frequent use. 
It is not as though Oxford had only one great Library ; 
there are, of course, already several specialists’ libraries. 

* K a K 


site. 


Cambridge University has followed the lead given her 
by Oxford in forming a Preservation Socicty. Cambridge, 
it is true, has not been alarmed by the imminence of grave 
spoliation, but she is nevertheless wise to form a Society 
and put it into working order as soon as possible. The 
signatorics of an appeal on behalf of the Society point 
out that though it is still possible to look with pride and 
delight from Madingley Hill, one cannot stand on the 
Roman Road and turn towards the town without some 
misgiving and regret. The distinction conferred by the 
ancient buildings of a University requires a proper 
landscape, and if precautions are not taken, the river 
in particular, which should be kept inviolate, will be 
hemmed in. The Society wisely includes representatives 
of the local authorities as well as of the University. 

a * x o ‘ 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Barry Pain, at 
the age of sixty-three. Cambridge men of the early 
*nineties will recall their delight and sense of proprietor- 
ship in the discovery of an authentic new humorist 
when In a Canadian Canoe appeared serially in the 


Granta. Mr. Pain was never false to that beginning. 
He was always a scholar and a conscientious artist, and 
for our part we think that though he certainly won 
much esteem, his art, even so, was underrated. The 


Eliza series are true English comedy. There is no over- 
laying of the intense sympathy of an author whose laughter 
was never far removed from the lachrymae rerum. 

% * # * 

Bank Rate, 43 per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
14033; on Wednesday week i017;x.d.; a year 
100 x.d. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 


ag 
ago 


90}; on Wednesday week 904; a yearago 87}x.d. Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 772 ; on Wednesday 

2 . 4? J 
week 773 3 a year ago 76), 
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Prince Carol 


UMANIA has for years been so unstable, her politics 

have been so corrupt, her finances so depressed, 
and the peasants so poor, that to describe her condition 
as critical is generally to use too strong a word, for she 
manages somehow to carry on. If, however, the word 
“crisis” is ever admissible in relation to a prolonged 
agony it may fairly be applied to Rumania now. Evi- 
dently a more serious attempt than usual is being made 
to challenge the existing Government. It is being made 
within the borders of Rumania by the Peasant Party, 
and has no connexion whatever with the antics of Prince 
Carol, who is at present a visitor to England. 

Nevertheless, the case of Prince Carol has been attract- 
ing much more attention than the political movements in 
Rumania. The intrigue of which he is the accomplice or 
the beneficiary has been the chief excitement of the past 
few days. His record is discreditable. His first marriage 
with Mlle. Lambrino was morganatic, and was annulled. 
He then married Princess Helen of Greece, who became 
the mother of Michael, the present child King of Rumania. 
Prince Carol renounced his right of succession to the 
Throne two or three times, only to withdraw the renuncia- 
tion. He abandoned Princess Helen, and since then 
he has been living with Mme. Lupescu. For the past 
fortnight he and Mme. Lupescu have been the guests of M. 
Jonescu, a well-known Rumanian, at a house in Surrey. 

Last Sunday it became known to the Government that 
two aeroplanes had been hired in the interests of Prince 
Carol to take journalists and propagandist leaflets to 
Rumania. It is said that the whole enterprise was a 
newspaper “stunt.” The leaflets were to be showered 
down on the Peasant Party, which might thereby be 
encouraged to march more boldly on Bucharest, and the 
British journalists were to have the gratification of 
watching the spectacle and recording the results for their 
newspaper. The principal flaw in this scheme, which 
had many obvious flaws, was that Prince Carol’s name is 
not exactly one to conjure with in Rumania. He is a 
spent force and nobody takes serious notice of him. 

Yet it is significant that simultaneously with the 
organization of this intrigue there has been much talk 
about a revision of the Treaty of Trianon. Perhaps 
those who have been helping Prince Carol have friendly 
feelings towards Hungary, and persuaded him that if he 
returned home in charge of a policy to settle the long- 
standing Transylvanian dispute in a manner satisfactory 
to Hungary new strength would be acquired by the 
dynasty, and that particular gratitude would go out to him. 

Whatever the exact truth may be, the Foreign Office, 
having become aware that acroplanes were to leave 
England for Rumania in Prince Carol’s cause, did well to 
prohibit the enterprise. In an interview in the Daily 
Mail Prince Carol absolutely denies that he hired aero- 
planes. He denies also that he has ever received a penny 
for propaganda. Such denials mean very little, for it 
was not, so far as we know, asserted that Prince Carol 
himself paid for the aeroplanes or had the leaflets printed. 
He admits that he believes himself to be the “ only man ” 
who can bring peace to Rumania. “I am,” he added, 
“at the service of my country.” That is all we need to 
know, and in conjunction with all the other facts it is a 
sufficient justification of the Foreign Office prohibition. 
It also justifies the Home Office in requiring Prince Carol 
to leave England. 

It may be said—indeed it has been 





said-—that the 


Government have established a precedent that may come 
home to roost in preventing the export of political litera- 


and Rumania 


ture. The Daily Chronicle argues that as it is really 
impossible to prevent aeroplanes from carrying such 
literature—aeroplanes might spring off from hundreds of 
convenient fields in the dark—the Government are asking 
for trouble in accepting by implication responsibility for 
Prince Carol’s doings. ‘ Once accept responsibility and 
you will always be held responsible, even in circumstances 
where no human vigilance could have prevented trans- 
gression of the comity of nations ”—such in effect is the 
argument. 

According to our reading of history and law, however, 
no Government can be held to more than the observance 
of “ due diligence ” in preventing unfriendly acts against 
other countries. This was the phrase used with the 
emphasis of reiteration in the ‘ Alabama’ Arbitration, 
In that famous settlement it was laid down that a neutral 
Government must “use due diligence to prevent the 
fitting out, arming or equipping of any vessel which it 
has reasonable grounds to believe,” &¢c. Similarly, a 
neutral nation must “exercise due diligence in its own 
ports and waters.” Times have changed and we must 
read “ aerodrome ”’ for “ port.” Obviously, the Govern- 
ment could not have looked on idly when Prince Carol's 
venture had been brought under their notice, but they 
could not have been accused of lacking in due diligence 
if the venture had entirely escaped their notice. 

Shortly after the death of King Ferdinand Rumania 
had the misfortune to lose her strong Prime Minister, 
Jonel Bratianu, who had at least held the country together 
by firmness and great tactical ability. He was succeeded 
by Vintila Bratianu, who has not his brother’s remarkable 
qualities, though he has shown firmness if not wisdom 
in finance. What with the financial rigours of M. Bratianu 
and the indefiniteness of the Council of Regency -which 
was appointed for the period of King Michael’s infancy, 
and stands in the way of one-man rule, yet provides no 
substitute for it, the condition of Rumania has gone from 
bad to worse. An effective Opposition might have 
insisted on improvements ; but the Opposition in Ru- 
mania is one of those “ rotativist ” institutions which 
merely await their turn to enjoy the spoils. Nothing 
has been hoped for recently from the Popular Party. But 
now there seems to be a really vigorous, if highly 


undisciplined, power coming into existence in the Peasant 
Party. 
This Party has been holding a great demonstration at 


Alba Julia. There is a severe censorship in Rumania, 
but indirect and delayed reports published in the Tiines 
and the Manchester Guardian, say that peasants came 
in military formation from every part of Rumania. 
Several leaders of the Party declared that the peasants 
must have liberty, and that, if necessary, they would 
not shrink from revolution. Resolutions were passed 
condemning the attempt to alter the Rumanian frontict 
-—this condemnation was obviously aimed at Italy's 
pro-Hungarian policy—and calling upon the Council 
of Regency to dismiss the Government and_ invite 
Professor Maniu, the leader of the Peasant Party, to form 
a new Government. A solemn oath was taken by all the 
members of the Party not to give up the struggle to over- 
throw the Government, and a march was begun on 
Bucharest, though it seems to have been soon abandoned. 
This new movement will require time to produce results, 
but at least it seems to have started in earnest. If it 
ends in revolution, however, some other leadership will 
probably be required. Professor Maniu has not the 
revolutionary mind, 
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Help for Agriculture 


rINHE adversities of agriculture have been greater during 
| the past five years than at any time in living 
memory. Even the depression in the seventies of last 
century, When much land became derelict and a large 
proportion of arable land was brought down to grass, 
cannot be compared with the recent collapse. The 
Government admitted when they took office that it was 
their duty to help the farmer, but no sooner were they 
coming to close quarters with the problem than the 
coal stoppage and the General Strike made a complete 
bouleversement of our domestic affairs, and the scheme 
of agricultural credit had to be postponed. 

At last it has been introduced, and we may say at once 
that it is satisfactory in that for short-term credit it 
goes further than we had expected, but unsatisfactory 
in that long-term credit—required for land purchase and 
other large capital expenditure—does not go far enough. 
Improvements can be made while the Bill is passing 
through Parliament, and meanwhile our chief desire is 
heartily to welcome it. 

In every country where agriculture is one of the princi- 
pal occupations credit for farmers has long been provided 
officially. In this country we have talked a great deal, 
but have done very little. It is estimated that though 
our farm stock is worth about £400,000,000, farmers 
have obtained credit on it of not much more than 
£20,000,000. This has been a bad blot on our national 
organization. After all, agriculture is still the largest 
British industry, and it is not only farmers and land- 
owners who are concerned in its prosperity ; it is to the 
interest of every man, woman and child that food as 
plentiful and as wholesome as possible should be grown 
at home. It is also essential for the national physique 
that a healthy balance should be maintained between 
rural and urban life. It will be a bad day for England 
if the towns prosper while the villages decay. 

In framing the Agricultural Credits Bill the Government 
had to decide whether to follow the example of most of 
the important European countries in basing a long-term 
credit system on a State Bank, or whether to adopt a less 
“socialized” plan. They decided that the English 
banking system was so sound that a State Bank was 
unnecessary. All that was required was the co-operation 
of the principal Joint-Stock Banks. Of the “ Big Five ” 
all have agreed to co-operate except the Midland Bank, 
which promises a partial co-operation. 

For the purpose of granting credits a central mortgage 
institution is to be established. This institution will be 
financed by the Banks and will raise money in the custo- 
mary way on the market. It will, in fact, be a Loan 
Company. The Treasury will contribute a substantial 
amount to the reserves of the Company in order to 
induce the public to take up the debentures at a low rate 
of interest. This is an admirable provision. We cannot 
think of anything likely to have a better psychological 
result than to place agriculture before the ordinary inves- 
tor as an industry in which savings and trustee money 
can be safely invested. 

The Treasury, to be precise, will contribute three repay- 
able instalments of £250,000 each to a Guarantee Fund, 
and ten annual payments of £10,000 to the cost of adminis- 
tration. It will have £5,000,000 of debentures under- 
written and will itself contribute £1,125,000 towards 
this amount. The intention of the Government is 
evidently to stand handsomely behind the Company so 
that there shall be complete public confidence in its 


operations. Our disappointment begins at the provision 


that no loan on any mortgage of land and no loan under 
the Improvement of Land Acts shall exceed two-thirds 
of the mortgaged property. 
within sixty years. We fear that a farmer who wishes 
to buy land will still find himself a little too much in the 
hands of the merchants. He will have to find a consider- 
able margin of the required money by the old methods, 
The ideal is to get rid almost entirely of the old-fashioned 
but too onerous expedients. 

The Bill shows that the Company is to be concerned 
exclusively with long-term credit. The granting of short- 
term credit will be left to the Banks themselves. The 
Bill contents itself with making it as easy as possible for 
the Banks to lend money on the security of farming 
stock. We sincerely hope that Labour, although it has 
declared war on the Bill, will try to improve it rather 
than to destroy it. A credit scheme coming simul- 
taneously with the promise of the complete remission 
of rates on agricultural land and farm-buildings ought at 
last to put the farmer in good heart. It will be a perfect 
godsend to him to be able to borrow against practically 
the full value of his stock so that he need no longer 
resort to the ruinous practice of selling at any price he 
can get whenever he needs money. 

By a coincidence the latest report of the Council of the 
Central Landowners’ Association was published on the 
same day as the text of the Credits Bill. Anyone who 
has read the previous reports of the Council knows that 
it is by no means a reactionary body, but is composed of 
broad-minded experts. It is not because they desire 
wantonly to oppose Socialists and Liberals that the 
members of the Council point out that security of tenure 
is in no sense a panacea. On the contrary, they have 
very good evidence for what they say; it is not difficult 
to prove that the real trouble of farmers is costs and 


The loans are to be repayable 


prices. 

In discussing costs the Council does not question the 
right of the workers to a legal standard wage, but it 
points out that, as the wages bill is the largest item in the 
cost of production and is outside the farmer’s control, 
the farmer has some claim to balancing factors. The 
Council suggests, for instance, that, as under the Milk 
and Dairies Order the English farmer has been put to 
much expense in the interests of hygiene, the foreigner 
should be prevented from sending to this country produce 
which has not been subjected to corresponding sanitary 
conditions. What is proposed is not industrial Protection, 
but hygienic Protection. It is a great irony that the 
English farmer has at his doors some of the best markets 
in the world, and yet is unable to sell profitably because 
he is undercut by foreign competition. 

We are not well enough informed to say whether 
the prohibition of preservatives in cream is necessary, 
but it is saddening to know that since it became im- 
possible to use preservatives for preventing cream from 
rapidly turning sour there has been a great increase in 
substitutes. A synthetic or constituted cream may be 
indistinguishable from the real thing in “ strawberries 
and cream,” even if not when drunk in tea or by itself, 
but what is the effect upon people’s health, particularly 
upon the health of children? We should like to 
know. Surely something could be done to aid the 
farmer without provoking the usual controversy. 
Mr. Everard, the Unionist member for Melton, is 
at all events trying. His Bill for putting the cream 
trade in the same position as the dairy trade deserves 
every consideration, 
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FYNHE nearest approach to hostility or 
which I observed in Americans was 
were talking to me about the Geneva Naval Conference. 
In Washington especially the breakdown of the Con- 
ference had caused surprise and some bitterness. I 
was not backward whenever I had the opportunity of 
presenting the British case, and the conclusion I came 
to after several disputes, vigorous though never really 
unfriendly, was that there had been much more mis- 
understanding on the Naval question than on any other. 
I had gone to America anxious to inform my friends 
there of the very positive merits of the British case 
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The Unit tat ter Thirt ft 
e United States After Thirty Years 
Naval Misunderstandings 
annoyance AMERICAN NAvAL NEFDS. 
when they It was at Washington, where they know, that Th arned 
far more than anywhere else about the American point 
of view. I was there told that although British nayal 
needs were admittedly different from American needs 
they were not nearly so different as had been represented, 
Those Americans who want a larger Navy speak of 
their country to-day as being dependent to a degree which 
was not foreseen, even a generation ago, on foreign trade, 
and on the investment abroad of American money, 
“We are a great mid-oceanic trading country,” one said 
to me, “ dependent upon open sea routes for our niange- 
nese, our tin, our rubber, and indeed for most tropical 


merits which are very clear to me—but I found that, 
though there was indeed great need for informing them, 
I myself was in need of information about the American 
objections. I think that the arguments of the Geneva 
Conference were more inadequately summarized for the 
use of those people in both countries who wanted to 
judge from the facts than those of any Conference in 
recent times. It was a painful discovery for me that 
intelligent Americans seriously believed that Britain 
had tried at Geneva to refuse naval equality, or parity 
as the Americans say. I explained that ever since parity 
was accepted by Britain at the Washington Conference 
it had been assumed as a matter of course, and that 
nobody had ever dreamed of going back upon it. “ What 
were your people trying to do at Geneva, then?” I was 
asked. I had to explain that though parity, as such, 
was never in question, we had objected to a particular 
interpretation or application of parity. 


Tur Britisn Case. 

The crux at Geneva was, of course, the dispute about 
cruisers. The United States proposed a total permitted 
tonnage for the whole class for both countries. Our 
delegates naturally pointed out that to patrol the vast 
and intricate trade-routes of the Empire it would be 
necessary for Britain to expend the permitted tonnage 
on building a great many comparatively small vessels, 
otherwise the total tonnage would not “ go round.” 
The United States would quite naturally expend her 
tonnage upon building the largest sanctioned type of 
cruiser—the 10,000-ton ship--which is believed in by 
her experts and which is suitable to her needs because, 
not having many naval bases, she requires cruisers that 
can keep the sea for long periods. The result would be 
that for fighting purposes the American cruisers would 
be greatly superior to the British cruisers. “* Our 
delegates,” I went on to say, “ never thought of question- 
ing your right to build as many cruisers as you please, 
What they did object to was putting their signatures to 
a document which in the name of parity would not 
produce anything resembling parity.” The usual answer 
to this was: “ Well, that is all new to us. We never 
heard it put that way before.” Thus encouraged, I 
would go on to emphasize the honesty, the pacific 
character, and the economical advantages of the British 
scheme at Gencva. The proposed lengthening of the 
lives of ships was aimed at a vast reduction of expendi- 
ture. The proposed reduction of the size of all ships, 
from battleships to submarines, and the proposed 
reduction of gun-power were a real contribution to an 
unaggressive conception of the modern duties of navies, 
“TI see,” I added, “that you have been disappointed 
by the breakdown, but your disappointment cannot 
possibly have been greater than ours,” 


products. It is absurd to talk as though Britain was 
peculiar in this respect. We only want cruisers ap 
priate to our risks, and no one has denied that Jarge 
cruisers are the right type for us. We cannot put into a 
naval base here, there, and everywhere, to refucl, as you 
can. Your people at Geneva asked us to see their point 
of view, but they absolutely refused to see ours.” 
point of view,” I protested, “ was a very sound 
The purpose of the Conference was naval 
Everybody knows that the maximum allowed in compe- 
tition becomes the minimum. Your 10,000-ton erniscrs 
with eight-inch guns, unless they were strictly limited 
in number as we proposed, would have tended to become 
the standard size for all nations.” 


Tue ‘Ropxney’ ano tue ‘ NELSON.’ 

The next point of importance which I encountered 
was the harping on the advantage which Britain has 
in the possession of the super-Dreadnoughts, ‘ Rodney’ 
and ‘ Nelson ’"— 35,000-ton ships with 16-inch 
not to mention the battle-cruiser ‘Hood’ of 41,000 
Wherever I went I was haunted by the ‘ Nelson’ 
In every conversation these nanics 


ppto- 


reduction, 


auns 
—_ ’ 


tons. 
and ihe ‘ Rodney.’ 
soon turned up. The general feeling was that the British 
delegates at the Washington Conference had “ put it 
over” the American members. It was not suggested 

for of course it could not be—that Britain had not a 
perfect right to commission the ‘ Rodney’ and _ thc 
‘Nelson.’ But somehow or other the Americans thought 
that they had been overcome by a superior diplomacy, 
which had brought it about that Britain would have a 
superiority in battleships for a long time while parity 
was in process of being secured. Moreover, Britain, the 
Americans said, had secmed to be in a great hurry to 
get on with her fourtecn 10,000-ton cruisers immediately 
after the Washington Conference. Certainly she had a 
legal right to do it, but was this rush exactly in the 
spirit of the Conference ? Therefore, when it came to 
the recent British proposal of a further reduction in 
the size of battleships the American answer was “ That's 
all very well. But for an indefinite period—that 
say till the lives of the present British battleships are 
ended--the British Fleet would have a 
superiority. You would still have your ‘ Rodney’ and 
your ‘ Nelson,’ and we should have nothing to match 
them. Of course, if you had proposed to scrap these 
ships we might have said ‘ Now you're talking.’ But 
no scrapping was proposed. On the contrary you have 
actually suggested a longer life for every ship. Our 
grievance about your battleship proposal is just as great 
as your grievance about our cruiser proposal, but you 


is to 


considerable 


seem unable to see it.” 
A similar suspicion was excited by the British proposals 
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to reduce the guns in cruisers to six inches. The British 
seaman With his long service can man-handle asix-inch 
gun, but the American, with his shorter service, relies 
more upon mechanism, and feels that a reduction to 
six inches would give Britain a distinct advantage. 
And if I was haunted by the ‘ Rodney ’ and the ‘ Nelson’ 
I was almost equally haunted by the names of some of 
those British liners which Americans think would spring 
into life in hundreds in the event of war as highly efficient 
cruisers. “‘ You have nearly 900,000 tons of these fast 
merchant vessels,” said one expert to me, “ and we have 
less than 200,000 tons.” 

I have said enough about the rival points of view, but 
Inever felt so drearily what a gulf of ignorance about one 
another separates the two countries. It would be incon- 
ceivable that in a matter of comparable importance 
there would be so much ignorance of the rival points of 
view in any two European nations. We say that science 
has climinated distanee, but I fear that it has not. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 

At the back of all this contention about tonnages and 
gun-power is the traditional American feeling about the 
Freedom of the Seas. Numerous as the misunderstandings 
are about the subjects I have mentioned, I believe that 
the misunderstandings about the Freedom of the Seas 
The very phrase is naturally 


with an ingenuous face, 


are even more numerous, 


disagreeable to Englishmen. remember how 


Germany used it before the War, 
in order to try to induce us voluntarily to give up the 
naval belligerent rights—by which we could 


The extreme interpretation of the 


only means 
defeat her in a war. 
phrase means to many 
of t! 
rights of capture and search would disappear ; 
band would be a word: blockade would be 
impossible. I venture to say, however, that officials, 
experts, and well-informed people generally in America 
we no more anxious to insist upon that interpretation 
After all the League of Nations contem- 


Americans complete recognition 
: rights of neutrals in War as well as in peace. The 
contra- 


forgotten 


than we are. 
plates pressure upon an aggressive Power which could 
be carried out in many cases only by blockade. 

Sul, the fecling is United States that 


strong in the 


Americans have too long had to put up with the incon- 
venience and humiliation of running the gauntlet of the 
British Fleet when Britain was at war. As one American 
scaman kept saying to me, with a kind of friendly yet 
jocular truculence, ‘We're not going into Plymouth 
any more! We’re not going into Kirkwall any more!” 
Concern for American national prestige of course counts 
for much in this matter. I made a point of arguing that 
no naval Power could really get on without a blockade 
if it seriously had touseits Navy. The American history 
books, as I reminded my friends, said a great deal about 
British interference with American merchant rights 
in 1812—a matter upon which British history books 
say relatively littlke—but during the American Civil 
War the boot was on the other leg. Then the Federals 
tried to prevent Britain exercising neutral rights. Was 
it not true that every naval Power tried to assert the 
rights of search and capture if it felt strong enough ? 
Did not the Federals even invent the doctrine of 
Continuous Voyage for the purpose ? 
A New Approacn. 

On the whole I did not find much resistance to these 
arguments. Most Americans recognize that the Monroe 
Doctrine places vast United 
States as the keeper of the peace in her own hemisphere, 
and that she might make herself helpless by repudiating 
the right of blockade. The true line of approach to a 
naval agreement, I am 
determine the dual application of Anglo-American naval 
powcr. We ought to be sister guardians of the seas. 
Discussions about parity provide little hope, for all the 
time we are speaking in different terms. The result 
of the Conference is that the United States, 
if she accomplishes her present programme, will have 


responsibilities on the 


convinced, is negotiation to 


Geneva 


twenty-one 10,000-ton cruisers to our fourteen! 

Let us then try the new way, which is based on the simple 
fact that we have reached a stage in the interlocking of 
the world’s interests where any nation which insists on 
full neutral rights in time of war will be feeding an 
ageressor with munitions, playing a very sclfish part, 
civilized world. 

é. Bb. ATRING, 


and doing an injury to the 


The Week in Parliament 


ae “4 coup of hours on Wednesday evening of last 

week the proceedings in the House of Commons 
were reduced to the level of broad farce. A little comic 
eminently alter the 
members had been called upon to 
with the Budget, and Mr. Arthur 
provided cigarette-lighters as an 


relict was desirable sustained 
mental effort that 
make in connexion 
Seniuel obligingly 
unexpected, unimportant, and therefore very welcome 
tarect. Hle refused an amendment to reduce the Excise 
duty on the ground that it might interfere with foreign 
treaties; and then, a few minutes later, accepted it. 
The House decided that this chance was too good to miss, 
and proceeded to take full advantage of it. 

Mr. A, V. Alexander began the fun. This was Pro- 
tection by a back door, and he submitted that the Finan- 
cial Secretary was playing “fast and loose” with the 
House of Commons. It was not the sum of money in- 
volved but the principle at stake that clearly worried 
him. Mr. Alexander waxed more and more indignant. 
Then wp rose Major Hills. He thought the whole affair 
very odd, and said he should raise the question again. Sir 
W. Lane-Mitchell formally complained that Mr. Samuel 
Samuel had risen four times in vain, and at that 
Mr. Hardie moved the adjournment of the House. Sir 


John Simon, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Snowden (fished out of 
dinner), Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Jack Jones (* as he 
was to speaking on great Constitutional issues”), Mr. 
Runciman and others joined, with considerable effect, 
in the Suddenly Mr. Fielden, a Conservative 
Member, was afflicted with conscientious qualms, and 
thought he was bound to vote for the adjournment 
“until his knowledge of the position was greater,’ a 
statement which appeared to render his presence in the 


unused 


chase. 


Opposition lobby inevitable. 

So the game went on until Commander Eyres-Monsell 
decided that Members had had enough 
Mr. Ramsden was fetched, withdrew his amendment, 
and the House returned to business. But not before 
a spectator in the gallery, apparently intoxicated by the 
joyous scene below, and evidently desirous of entering 
into the spirit of the entertainment, had told the Speaker 
to shut up in no unmeasured terms, and thrown an ancient 
hat at an honourable and gallant Unionist Member. 

The highest credit is due to Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans for the manner in which he conducted the final 
stages of the Budget resolutions. 

Mr. Runciman made a damaging and misleading 
speech on the subject of British credit, delivered with the 


recreation. 
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ease, fluency, and lucidity for which he is deservedly 
renowned. It was a speech which, by its masterly treat- 
ment of highly technical subject-matter, impressed the 
House, and called for immediate reply. The Secretary 
for War rose to the occasion, and pointed out (1) That if 
you exclude capital assets from the revenue account, as 
Mr. Runciman wished to do, you must also exclude 
capital liabilities; and (2) that the amount devoted to 
the Sinking Fund and the loans guaranteed by the State 
are not comparable figures, since the latter create no 
charge on the Exchequer and should be redeemed not 
out of the Sinking Fund, but by the borrowers. This 
knocked the bottom out of Mr. Runciman’s main argu- 
ment. Unionist Members, with one exception, were 
quite satisfied with Sir Laming’s account of the 
financial position of the country, and with his subsequent 
explanation of the figure of £355 millions for the Fixed 
Debt charge. We are enjoying, by way of a change, 
discussions on such comparatively non-controversial 
matters as the Franchise Bill, Scottish Affairs, and 
Foreign Policy. WatTcHuMAN. 


Impressions of Sweden 


[We are glad to publish the following travel sketch from the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Next week we shall give General Baden-Powell’s 
opinions on the same country.—Eb. Spectator. | 

NGLISH travellers often discuss the question who 
are their favourite foreigners. This is not the same 
question as which is the most interesting country to visit ; 
for natural beauties, historical associations, and art 
treasures may compensate for intercourse with more or 
less unsympathetic natives. I have found that the 
Englishman’s favourite foreigners are the Austrians and 
the Swedes. Our countrymen feel themselves at home in 
these two countries; they quickly make friends, and 
recognize in Austrians and Swedes the qualities which 
they most admire, with perhaps an added touch of grace 
and charm. 

This being so, it is odd that Sweden is not more visited. 
I suppose that ten Englishmen go to Norway for one who 
goes to Sweden. The scenery of Norway is wilder and 
grander; the people are very congenial to us; and it is 
generally supposed that they are more friendly to Great 
Britain than the Swedes. The Norwegians and Swedes 
are naturally very much like each other, though there is 
still some jealousy, which began long before the political 
rupture which they wisely accepted without resorting to 
civil war. Our Norwegian hosts said to us: ‘* We are not 
surprised that you were charmed with the Swedes; 
foreigners always are; but you know you can’t trust 
them as you can us.” This dictum was received with 
shouts of laughter when I repeated it at a dinner of the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce in London. Norway is 
more democratic than Sweden, where, as with us, there 
are the remains of an old aristocracy and memories of a 
time when Sweden ruled over a considerable empire which 
has now been lost. It seemed to us that the Swedes were 
the more polished of the two nations, which is not intended 
to imply any criticism on the manners of the Norwegians, 
who were always very pleasant and friendly. 

The Swedes have published bulky and claborate inves- 
tigations, written in English, on the racial constitution of 
their nation. They are perhaps the purest Nordie stock 
in the world. Light hair and eyes seemed more prominent 
among them than in Norway. The relatively pure Nordic 
Swedes are of tall stature, and the standard of beauty in 
both sexes is high. The other types recognized by experts 
are known as East Baltic and Lapp. These do not add to 
the good looks of the families in which their strains are 
apparent. The Lapp blood gives a semi-%longolian look 


rr 


and a squat figure. But I did not visit the northern parts 
of Sweden, where the Lapps mostly live. 

The Swedes are amazing linguists. English is taught 
in the national schools, and all educated people talk jt 
fluently, with a better pronunciation than the Dutch, who 
also talk our language with great case. They scemed 
rather hurt if we understood a word of Swedish, though 
we should have liked to attempt simple sentences in their 
language, which is musical and, I thought, peculiarly well 
adapted to the chorales whith are a large part of their 
church services. 

A word must be said about their alleged pro-Germanism, 
The upper classes certainly expected and wished the 
Germans to win the War, as they did also in Spain. We 
seldom realized that over a great part of the Continent 
the War was regarded as a struggle between aristocracy 
and democracy, so that the common people were on the 
whole on the side of the Allies, the richer classes on the 
side of Germany. Professional men in Sweden used often 
to finish their education in Germany, and the Army oflicers 
naturally looked to Germany for their models in military 
science. We cannot be surprised if these classes thought 
of the Fatherland as their spiritual home. But the main 
reason of their want of sympathy with the Allies, so far 
as it existed, was fear and dislike of Russia. Anyone who 
is acquainted with the history of Sweden must admit that 
these feelings were amply justified. In any case, thes: 
political differences belong to the past, and in no way 
interfere with the warmth of the reception which an 
Englishman may expect in Sweden. My host at Stock- 
holm had a portrait of the Kaiser in my bedroom ; but 
when I paid a second visit to his house, I found that 
Wilhelm had been thoughtfully removed, and the Holy 
Child hung in his place. I doubt whether the Kaiser no. 
adorns that wall. 

The part of the country which I saw reminded me of 


Scotland. I even visited at a very Scottish-looking 
country house surrounded by pines, and slept in a haunted 
room. But the painted wooden chalets of Sweden are far 
more picturesque than the generally ugly cottages of 


Scotland ; and the modern Swedish architecture vies with 
the American as the finest in the world. The new Town 
Hall at Stockholm, a strikingly original and most success- 
ful building, is worth a visit to the country for its sake 
alone. 

I was unfortunate enough to visit Sweden in Noveiber, 
a bitterly cold and dark month, and did not go further 
north than Stockholm, Gothenburg and Upsala. The 
summer is, of course, the right time to go, but even mid- 
winter is better than the autumn. The country is very 
large, nearly half as large again as the British Isles: and 
the northern parts, which we did not see, are said to 
contain very picturesque forest and lake scenery. The 
abundance of water power makes the use of electric light 
universal and very cheap; smoke- 
consuming stoves make even the manufacturing towns as 
beautifully clean as a Dutch village. The 
between Gothenburg and Hull, where we landed on our 
return journey, was most humiliating to our patriotic 
feclings. 

It was impossible to leave such a country without warm 
feelings of affection and admiration for the land and its 
inhabitants. And it was with some regret that, in com- 
paring the vital statistics of the European countries for 
last year, I found that the Swedish birth-rate (16°9 pet 
thousand) is the lowest observed in any European State. 
In Stockholm it was only 11°8.. When we consider that a 
land comprising 173,000 square miles has a population of 
only six millions, and that the Swedes are very welcome 
colonists in Canada and the United States, it seems 
a pity that they should restrict their numbers to this 
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extent. The “ Nordic theory *” has been run to death; 
but it cannot reasonably be doubted that the peoples of 
Northern Europe and especially the Scandinavians are 
among the finest specimens of the human race, and that 
while there is still room for overseas scttlement we can 
hardly have too many of them. W. R. INGE. 


Real People in Books 


MIE dispute over who really was the Mary who had 
i the little lamb is still ramifying. It began, you 
may recollect, with Mr. Henry Ford being so impressed 
with the merits of the poem that he restored the old 
village school at Sudbury, Mass., whither, he was assured, 
the lamb had followed its mistress. On the 
hallowed wall was placed a bronze tablet commem- 
orating one Mary Elizabeth Sawyer, 1806-1889, as the 
Mary of the poem, Rebecca Kimball, the teacher, John 
Roulstone, the first twelve lines, and 
Sarah Josepha Hale, * 
in its present form.” 
Then, however, tidings of the establishment of this 


young 


author of the 
whose genius completed the peem 


literary shrine reached an eighty-six-year-old lady named 
Mrs. Mary Hughes, now living at Southend-on-Sea, who 
declares that she herself is the original Mary. According 
to Mrs. Hughes, the author of the pocin was Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale, formerly Miss Burl, of Newport, New 
Hampshire, who Mary’s 
Wales eighty years ago, and was touched to see the 
affection with which the farmer's little daughter tended 
an orphan lamb. Mary Thomas, as she then was, had 
two pet lambs, Nell and Billy, which, she said recently, 
“would follow me everywhere. One day Billy followed 
me to the school, and frisked and gambolled about the 
room. He caused such a commotion that the school- 
mistress, a Miss Coward, made me take him away.” 
And she has a letter written by Miss Burl, dated from 
Upper Clapham, London, in 1852, containing a reference 
to her as “ Mary, who had the little lamb.” And now 
the claim is being made that the poem has long existed 
in Germany and is regarded there as of old German 
origin. Perhaps further research will reveal a whole 
regiment of infant Marys, all over the world, who were 
followed to school by their pet lambs. 

Three other infants rendered familiar by verses we all 
know have a clear title to their fame. Little Jack Horner 
was steward of Glastonbury Abbey. At the dissolution 
of the monasteries he put his thumb into the rich “ pie ” 
containing the title deeds of the manor of Mells, and 
pulled out that delectable “plum.” And the original 
of Whittier’s happy little “ bare-foot boy, with check 
of tan,”’ so long a favourite recitation of school children, 
is an old bearded gardener named Francis Marston, who 
still works on the Oak Knoll estate of the Whittier family 
at Danvers, Mass., where the poet first saw him. The 
daughter of the learned Dean Liddell, who was the Alice of 
Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass, has been 
much in the public eye of late. 

The late Frederic R. Evans, who died recently, after 
having been Rector of Bedworth, in Warwickshire, for 
more than half a century, was the original of Tom 
Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss, and George Eliot, his 
sister, was Maggie Tulliver. The winsome lady referred 
to in the famous song, of which two lines run :— 


“T’d crowns resign to call thee 
Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill,” 


visited farmhouse home in 


mine, 


was no Londoner, as they sometimes claim down Twicken- 
ham way, but Frances I’Anson, who lived at Prior House, 
and then at Hill House, in the Yorkshire Richmond. 
She married, in 1787, Leonard McNally, an Irish barrister, 
who wrote the song. Bassett Dicey, 


The Voice of the Inaudible 


N the heart of trees and plants runs a rhythm as 
planned, as orderly, as susceptible to the shudder 

of fear or to the jubilance of life as the pulse that beats 
Sir Jagadis Bose has told us that 
before, and I have written in the Spectator of the moral 
he points (with graphs instead of dialectic) that the 
stream of thought which has enriched mankind through- 
out the centuries flows towards unity and inte r-depcn- 


in our own veins. 


dence in all creation. 

record these hidden things of the 
field and forest, but they exist none the less. Our hearts, 
instead of dancing with the daffodils. are moved to desire 
by their beauty ; we take and carry them dying to our 
dwellings; we want to know the name of every flower 
that blooms and every bird that sings, in order to pluck 
it or kill it, adorning ourselves as } 
No one, I think, who heard Bose’s new lecture, given at 
University College 


Our senses cannot 


a savage with scalps. 


last Tuesday, but will have gained 
thereby. 
with new types of super-sensitive 


something at least of a new feeling for life 
The dealt 
recorders, magnifying more than a million times, which 
Sir Jagadis has recently evolved at the Bose Institute 
in Calcutta, and which are now revealing the profundities 
of plant life. We need not understand plant-physiology 
in order to follow the drift of his thought. He is one of 
those who fix the ladade rs between Ik aven and Charing 
Cross. 

Beyond the world of our senses, we 
told of paradisal fields. 
cernible to th eves of re Kage 
to the great profit of s 
others. In mathematics 
like “—1, I, 
tual Everest gasp. There aie 
splendours of the sunset there and infinite dawns, but 
we cannot sustain mental life 


lecture 


have always been 
ot lntely they have been dis- 
of faith— 

e 


zero, infinity, to reacu o 
where our senses 
for long in such rarefied 
regions. Yet the adventurers made, and are still making, 
some very practical discoverics in such places, where 
only symbols survive, and the engineer with his slide 
rule half his ’ 
about numbers which has been snatched from these 
touched by plant 
physiology, exploration leads us to the same altitudes, 


does work by means of knowledge 


borderlands questing brains. In 
beyond which we may not go, but they do not seem so 


chilly. With 


strain unduly such powers of attention as I possess. We 


Bose as guide the voyage does not 
may sce the heart-beat of a frog, or the peristasis of a 
plant, or the death-struggle of a mimosa in the clectric 
chair : 
but they seem closer to the heart of Nature than we 
At any rate, they widen our 
consciousness and stretch our imagination. When you 
have seen the shuddering twitch of cellular contraction 
that takes place in the electrocuted mimosa, you will 
realize the range of your own ignorance of what happens 


these things are not the secrets of life itself, 


have ever been before. 


on this earth, above and below our “ numbed conceiving.” 


A wave-length of light is about one-fifty thousandth 
part of an inch: that is the amount that the “ muscles ” 


of a mimosa will twitch when it gives up its life for us 
in a moment or two. We want to see how it dies, not 


from idle curiosity, let us hope, but so that through the 
mechanisms of life revealed by probing to its inmost 
heart we may know “ the beat of far-off seas.” 

The martyr mimosa is now being strapped into its 
death-chair, with moist bands of linen to heighten the 
flow of current that will kill it. She is calm as yet, poor 
mite, and heedless of the cruel energics Bose will 
unleash when he presses a button. An S-shaped ray of 
light on the screen shows us her quiescent cells, living 
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their lives as best they may, not so happily perhaps in 
this reek of London as under Indian skies, but at peace 
with the world. Fate is at her elbow, very literally. 
Siva the destroyer has feilowed her from Ganges-land : 
riding no longer the bull as his vehicle, but the wires 
of an electric circuit. Now a feeble current is sent 
through the body, and the atomic universes of which the 
mimosa is composed are swayed by a new impulse :— 


“ The suns of space, that burn 
Unspent, their watches hold, 
The hosts that turn and still return 
Are swayed and poised and rolled.” 


Watch the cataclysm. A high-voltage current drones 
through the machine like the thunders of a tiny Apoca- 
lypse. We hear the destroying voice. We see the 
S$ on the screen being jerked leftward as she dies. It 
is dark in the hall. There is the growl of the destroyer— 
Electricity. There is Bose with a billiard cue, pointing 
silently to the light of the mimosa’s life, twitching away. 
It is off the screen now. One more growl. Another 
convulsion—the light has run right round to the back 
of the hall—to the back of beyond, if I may use so 
eonvenient and unscientific a phrase. The switch is 
unmade. We probe the plant again. It is still, with 
the stitiness of eternity. Once more the current is passed 
through its cells, but the voice of death has spoken. 
There ss no response from the luminous record of the 


mimosa. A litt iniverse has gone. Has it suffered 
IM it+ Oassing ? ho can say ? 

h \ prevailing idea,” says Bose, “ that 

ar I iene ble and insensitive to blows from 

oi That wor d of delusion has now been dispelled. 

ye of great discoveries, he tells us, 

Ke es of drugs, whose action can be 

ry con ently on plants, now that the 

genera: sunilarity oj their response (in all three life- 


manifestations of conductivity, contractibility and rhyth- 
micity) to that of animals has been proved. There is a 
range of Indian plants with medicinal properties hitherto 
unsuspected awaiting experiments which these new 
instruments have made possible. Some of these, Sir 
Jagadis believes, will be of value to our pharmacopoeia. 

He has invented a “ Resonant Cardiograph” which 
is a miracle of skilful design, but too complicated to 
explain in detail here. Very briefly, the heart-beat of an 
animal or the similar contractile rhythm that propels 
sap in a plant or tree is tuned to a writing instrument 
in such a manner that not only is every delicate and 
infinitesimal movement recorded, but the errors of 
friction and adjustment are eliminated. Thus the 
different phases of pulsation can be observed and studied 
with an unprecedented accuracy. 

The heart beat of a frog was displayed on the sercen. 
Pilocarpine was given to it, and under the influence of 
this depressant the beat became feebler and feebler. 
Soon it would have passed that strange dividing line 
beyond which, to our seeming at any rate, it would 
interlock with the rigidity of death. But now the 
lecturcr administered the stimulant atropine. Pulsations 
revived and the fainting heart grew normal. There was 
no frog, by the way. How its heart came there I did 
not inquire, but let us hope the owner had died a natural 
death. 

What results shall we achieve by such inquiries? 
The possibilities are many. For myself, I do not believe 
that much that is useful to man can be learned by 
experiments with living animals or plants. We have 
too many medicines already, too many inecthods of 
minimizing the result of our mistaken living, which 
we call disease. I may be wrong. ‘ Obviously, however, 


researches such as these have intellectual and philoso- 


a cn 


phical as well as purely medical consequences of the 
greatest importance; one need not enumerate them, 
for they are obvious to anyone who cares to think for 
himself. 

“Out of the imperfections of his senses,” says Bose, 
“man has built himself a raft of thought to adventure 
into the seas of the Unknown. Where visible light ends, 
he still follows the invisible; where the note of the 
audible reaches the unheard, even there he gathers the 
tremulous message.” We have in Bose and his students, 
minds that have grown up in a scientific culture which 
can far more readily assimilate the new knowledge of 
the infinitely great and infinitely little than ourselves, 
whose activities are canalized into channels which, if 
they run deep are too often narrow. We know little 
of the Afterwards, except what we see of the Present, 
We see more now than ten years ago. Before I die, 
perhaps I shall track a little further to the lair of life 
the spirit of that mimosa whose reflection flicked off 
the screen and passed behind me. 


> 


F. Yreats-Brown, 


Music 


[Covent GARDEN OpEra: “ ArmMIDE”’ AND “ Siecrrien | 


UntiL last week Armide had not been produced in London 
for twenty-one years. I did not hear Destinn when she sang 
in this opera in 1907, but I can hardly imagine a finer per- 
formance of the title-réle than that given by Frida Leider at 
the second of the productions last week. It was essentially a 
vocal conception of the part: that is to say, the dramatic 
significance and development were conveyed entirely by 
subtle changes of tone-colour. As for the acting, Leider was 
content to rely upon the traditional manoeuvres, but, since 
she knew these backwards, one was able to ignore them 
altogether. ‘* Where’er she walked,” it was her singing that 
mattered, for it intensified the stage-action. 

I wish I could say the same of Walter Widdop as Rinaldo. 
All things considered, he sang this difficult music very well 
indeed, byt it was impossible to believe in a Crusader whose 
dress suggested a Red Cross nurse by Maisie Gay. Is there 
nobody at Covent Garden who is empowered to say, ** You 
simply cannot go on the stage wearing your clothes like that ” ¢ 

The ballets, with Ninette de Valois as premiere danscuse, 
were not mere excrescences but true to the music in form and 
style. It is good to hear that Francois Ambrosiny, a ballet- 
master of great experience, is here again to direct this side of 
the operas. 

Siegfried can never be wholly satisfactory on the stage. 
We are constantly being made aware that the tyranny of 
tradition is at work —sometimes for good, at other times for 
staleness. The performances of Albert Reiss (Mime), Wilhelm 
Rode (Der Wanderer) and Rudolf Laubenthal (Siegfried) on 
May 4th were so superlative, however, that the burden 
of “ stage directions ” was considerably lightened. 

Reiss’s subtle representation of the Nibelung is well known, 
of course. Rode fully justified the credentials which he 
brought from Germany. Ile was not merely a voice, but a 
force to contend with, and it was interesting to observe the 
interplay between him and Bruno Walter at various points, 
especially during the Lrda episode. Laubenthal had many 
difficulties to contend with. He had to rely entirely upon his 
own lungs to make the forging scene convincing, for the 
bellows broke down at a critical moment ; later on, the dragon 
resorted to subterfuge, as if to cheat the young superman of 
the glory of a real triumph. Laubenthal, however, added his 
own fearlessness to that of Siegfried, and by the assurance of 
his singing made all things doubly sure. 

I had heard much of the repaired lighting system at Cov ut 
Garden, but in these two productions I saw little to justify 
the advance publicity. Until the old system is entirely 
removed there can be no marked improvement. ‘This is cold 
comfort, I fear, for nobody is willing to undertake so costly 
an enterprise. 

Basit Maine. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


Wuav strikes one most on visiting the Royal Academy for 
the second time is the mediocrity of the exhibition as «a whole. 
On the other hand one cannot fail to notice how consistently 
good are the works by Sir William Orpen and Mr. Oliver 
llall. After careful consideration one cannot differentiate 
between the excellence of Sir William’s Dame Madge Kendal 
and his Mr, Gordon Selfridge. Mr. Hall's big picture Vale 
of Vestiniog will, I expect, attract more attention than his 
other works, but his Spring (247) is just as good in a smaller 
way. Mrs. Knight's two pictures with nude figures are 
ugly, but the way they stand out in relief will catch the eye 
of even the most casual observer. The clash of colours in 
her Daughters of the Sea (674)-—the unreclieved ugly nakedness 
of her The Toilet (476) is patent, but I am inclined to think 
that Mrs. Knight is one of the few of our modern painters 
who will, sooner or later, give us a picture which will make 
us sit up. 

The Royal portraits are most disappointing, but among 
others which should not be missed are Rear-Admiral Lumsden 
(652) by Mr. Richard Sickert, The Lady Armstrong (123) by 
Mr. Harcourt, Patricia (179) by Mr. Dugdale, all black and 
pearls, and The Rev. Dr. Samuel Bickersteth (280) by Mr. 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. Mr. I. M. Cohen’s Mrs. Austen Hall 
(252) deserves a better position than the corner to which the 
hanging committee Those who like 
portraits of theatrical celebrities can see Miss Edythe Baker 
(606) by Miss Zinkeisen, and Miss Elissa Landi (625) by 
Mr. Somerville, the former being the stronger painting. 
While on the subject of portraits let us congratulate Mr. 
Oswald Birley on his strength of mind in painting The Rt, 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin (434) without a pipe. From his 
appearance, however, there is no doubt that Mr. Baldwin 
Mr. A. J. Munnings’s horses and hounds 


have consigned it. 


is worried about it. 
ure, as usual, all in the pink of condition, and of his six 
contributions the best is The Bramham Moor Hounds (198), 
where the hunt forms a foreground of a pleasant landscape. 

Mr. Algernon Newton's large picture 4 Dorset Landscape 
(333) will be considered by many to be the best picture in 
that category in the exhibition, but whether its classical 
treatment will mect with popular approval remains to be 
seen. IL prefer Sir H. Ilughes-Stanton’s small Woods at 
Cagnes, France (108) to his larger pictures, though his brush 
is used with enthusiasm whatever he paints. November 
Morning (9) is the best of Sir George Clausen’s pictures, 
and Mr. Robin Wallace’s South Westmorland (289) would 
get more attention were it not hung in a dark corner. Mr, 
Richter’s A Room at No. 5 Redcliffe Square (132) is a delightful 
interior, well painted, and there is just enough of it. It 
compares well with Mr. Jack’s The Library, Chesterfield House 
(126), and Mr. Elwell’s The Gallery, Thorpe (128). In the 
last named Mr. Elwell has not only painted a very over- 
furnished room, but has got in all the family as well. 

Mr. Canipbell Taylor's The Nurse (63), with its strong contrast 
in light and shade, is painted delicately, and the more one 
looks at Mr. Alan Becton’s Marguerite (264) and her old- 
fashioned room, the more one likes it. Work (281), by Miss 
M. Brooks, is well designed, the work girls in their attic, 
and the white dresses they are making, all being worked 
into an harmonious whole. The White Lady (588), by Mr. 
Campbell Taylor, deserves mention if only for the little view 
seen out of the window. Mr. Barnes's Head of a Boy (35), 
Miss Codrington’s The Lumber Room (219), Mr. Charles 
Shannon’s The Capture (143), and Mr. Muneaster’s River 
Traffic (414) should all be noted. Mr. Muneaster paints 
ships with a loving hand. 

I suppose it is diflicult in the space at the disposal of the 
committee to arrange sculpture, but I feel sure something 
could have been done to avoid the Madame-Tussaud-like 
arrangement of the lecture room. Cassandra (1408) with her 
crystal and her cat, by Mr. Paulin, is pleasant from any 
angle. Eve (1418), a statuette by Mr. Harold Parker, is 
attractively modelled. Mr. Reid Dick's marble statue 
Silence (1448) is simple and dignified in its treatment. Sindy 


of a Head (1165) in teak, by Miss Mary Morton, and Mr. Reid 
Dick’s Nonna (1500) are both full of character. The marble 
relief of the Duchess of York and Princess Klizabeth (1185), 
treated in a Madonna-like way, even to uv halo for the Duchess, 
will appeal to many. 

There is no getting away from the fact that the Academy 
is not what it used to be. Can the reason be that artists 
prefer the one-man show, or are the moderns, striving after 
the kingdom of heaven of artistic treatment, standing aloof ? 
It seems a pity that diiferences of opinion cannot be sunk, 
and that every artist, whatever his creed, should not feel 
that a position * on the line” is his highest ambition. This 
may sound like Utopia, but what a pleasant Utopia it would 
be! G. G, 


Correspondence 


A Letrer From FLORENCE. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcraronr.} 

Sir,—The Florentine season this year started rather badly 
owing to the lack of sunshine in March and the paucity of 
foreign visitors. Haster, however, brought them both; and 
the flowers all came out together to make up for lost time. 
In villa gardens the belated vlorics of wistaria and the Judas- 
blossom blended with those of the early banksia and the 
China roses, in a riot of colour that almost outdazzled the 
tulips and irises in the beds. 

Meanwhile, the social life was quickened by the almost 
simultaneous opening of the International Book Fair and the 
From the former the absence of England 
French and 


Etruscan Congress. 
is generally deplored. The 
separate pavilions of their own, detached from the main 


Germans have 


building. Though neither is so highly decorated nor so well 
filled as at the last Fair three years ago, both present a 
solemn, academic, even religious aspect, reminding one of 
mosques -—or possibly synagogues. In the main building the 
Italian rooms are far more dignified and harmonious than 
they were in the former exhibition. 
according to a single design, displaying a newborn sense of 
order and co-operation that is quite in keeping with the 
new spirit of the nation. At the last Book Fair three years ago, 
the Italian room bore a strong resemblance to certain London 


For each room is decorated 


streets, where each architect seems to have set himsclf the 
task of devising a building in complete disharmony with all 
its neighbours; for each publisher appeared anxious to 
outblaze his rivals by a section as much as possible in disaccord, 
whether in colour, proportion, or style of decoration. This 
year such assertive individualism has been laid aside in favour 
of a single harmonious design, which is simple and reposeful, 
as well as economical. There is evidence, too, of considerable 
progress in the art of printing and book production in many 
splendid volumes of an almost classical austerity, standard 
being sct by the publications of the new State Printing Press 
with its magnificent volumes of Foscolo and Machiavelli, 
which are worthy to rank with the most beautiful books of 
the century. Another fine production is the new world-atlas 
of the Italian Touring Club. More than twenty other nations 
are exhibiting their books and many have sent well-known 
lecturers to advertise their intellectual wares in national 
* cultural weeks.” 

To attend the lectures and discussions of the Itruscan 
Congress is a much more serious business. From 8 o'clock in 
the morning until 7 at night the severely academic halls of 
the University are filled with learned audiences gathered from 
all parts of Europe to hear and debate the latest efforts to 
reveal the origin, the history, and the language of this great 
mysterious people. The eagerly expected exposition of Professor 
Trombetti of his reading of Etruscan texts proved to be very 
much out of the depth of most of his hearers, and judgment 
by the general public will probably be suspended until the 
method that he has applied to the papyri of Zagreb is found 
to be the key to some still undiscovered text. 

Meanwhile, Florence has had a chance of secing Ruth 
Draper and Pavlova, and of hearing a new tenor, Tito Schipa, 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Your FLORENTINE CORRESPONDENT. 


at the opera. 





ee 
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Country Life 


Facrory VILLAGES. 

Not one, but scores of smaller factories are now moving 
out into our country villages. The change, immensely 
accelerated by the spread of electric power, has this spring 
—if a personal experience goes for anything—begun to take 
on the dimensions almost of a national movement. Any 
old building, or even a country house, is bought (usually 
for a song) and rapidly adapted to factory purposes. Now 
modern factories are not necessarily big affairs. You may 
make hats or explosives or even paper or biscuits within 
a small compass; and the art of labour-saving has been 
s0 developed that a very few hands—most of them women’s 
hands at that—can turn out an immense quantity of manu- 
factured material. So compact and quiet is the new factory 
of this type that you may pass through the village many times, 
you may even spend weeks within its pale, and never discover 
that it harbours a factory at all. 

* * * * 


Tue VALUE OF THE ROAD. 

And where do the workers come from? Where do they 
live? The answer is curious. In one village, where a 
factory has recently been established, most of the workers 
—many of them young women—ceme by omnibus from a 
country town; and one reason for the migration of these 
factories is the sudden and beneficent activity of the omni- 
buses. They fly frequently. They move fast. They are 
cheap. And they perform a double function. They take 
workers to the village and village holiday makers to the 
towns. In this same village a large number of the men 
go out by "bus, bicycle, and motor cycle to work in various 
towns, some at considerable distance. Every morning the 
emigrating men pass the immigrating women. Both live 
at a distance of five miles or more from their work. 

* * * * 
Tue NEW ENGLAND. 

Now life to-day is peculiarly exciting because society is 
changing with visible rapidity in response to the rapid growth 
of mechanical and physical invention. In this development 
of the village it nay be we catch a glimpse of the new England 
that is emerging from the muddle of the Industrial Revolution. 
Some reformers believe in the Garden City. Ebenezer 
Howard, the pioneer of the garden city, died last week in a 
green old age. A more simple, sincere, and engaging prophet 
could not be. It was a pleasure to see him and to talk with 
him. He nursed a controlled enthusiasm. He buttressed his 
reforming zeal, not with sentiment, much less with sentiment- 
ality, but with action. Like Wordsworth’s * Happy Warrior,” 
he saw what he foresaw and died in the garden city which, 
with the utter rashness of a lively faith, he had himself founded. 
The core of his faith was the decentralization of factories 
into rural townships so zoned that each workman and resident 
should taste the real savour of the country. Letchworth 
and Welwyn Garden City, as equipped with modern and model 
factories,came during his life near enough to his ideal to 
confirm his faith. 

* a % 
Tue LOVELIEST VILLAGE. 

Is it possible that a part of his ideal is being more or less 
automatically realized, without the purposeful building of 
garden cities or what politicians would call ad hoc units ? 
If my vote were solicited for the most beautiful village within 
Southern England, the nearest to Goldsmith’s ** Sweet Auburn,” 
that , 

* Loveliest village of the plain,” 

I should name one which nurses a factory for explosives ! 
The association of ideas does not sound attractive, and 
many countrymen are horrified at the bare idea of a factory 
appearing in their midst. But the village will subdue the 
factory, not the factory the village, if the aesthetic and 
moral influences are of the right sort. If the larks sing at 
the factory gates, they will effectively point the way to 
Heaven’s gate; which, as Shakespeare assures us, with his 
virile Elizabethan optimism, is their native heath, their 
ordained choir, their proper pitch, 


Two SunpDIAL MorTroes. 

The alluring subject of sundial mottoes has been revived 
by the account of the garden of the author and only begetter 
of British summer time, whose dial ‘* only records summer- 
time hours.” It says: ‘ Horas non numero nisi aestivas.” 
The other day, in the garden of a retired Oxford Fellow (whose 
zeal and energy both for his college and the University are 
still almost a household word), I was called upon to translate 
the motto of a new sundial just presented, just erected. The 
task of translation had one catch, but the motto, as the dial 
itself, seemed to a rusty scholar to possess peculiar charms ; 

“ Qui tam strenuus egit atque fidelis 
vix ut senserit hora quam volaret 
huic postquam meritum otium est adeptus 
horas stare velint sui fugaces 


negant atque volant volent serenae.” 


“Sui,” to wit “ his friends,” could scarcely have hit the truth 
with a prettier tribute; and did ever English dial enjoy 
serener hours in its first spring? May the owner enjoy his 
“second spring ” as much. 


* * * aE 


DELHI VERSUS SURREY. 

It is one of the charms of writing—especially in the 
Spectator—that bread cast upon the waters often, very often, 
returns after many days from overseas. Last summer a list 
was printed here of birds recorded in a Surrey garden. An 
Indian Civil servant now caps that list. The “ garden” in 
question is an acre of poor grass, dotted with trees and fringed 
with flowering shrubs. The house lies in a residential road 
in New Delhi. Here is the portentous and most interesting 
list. 


House Crow Yellow-vented Bulbul Golden-backed Wood- 


Jungle Babbler Red-vented Bulbul pecker 

Large Grey Babbler = Short-billed Minivet | Yellow-fronted Pied 
Tree Pie Little Minivet Woodpecker 
Brown-backed Robin Sparrow Rose-ringed Paroquet 
Rock Robin White-throated Munia Hornbill 

Magpie Robin Golden Oriole Paddy Bird 

Redstart Tailor-bird Crow-pheasant 
Redspotted Bluethroat Indian Wren-warbler  Brain-fever Bird (Hawk 


White Wagtail Ashy Wren-warbler Cuckoo) 

Mashed Wagtail Whitethroat (sylvia) Ring Dove 

Grey-headed Wagtail White-eye (rosterops) Little Brown Dove 
(M. flava) Common Myna Pigeon 

Black-headed Wagtail Brahminy Myna Red-wattled Lapwing 
(M. fildegg) Sunbird Kite 

King-crow (drongo) Roller-bird (“‘blue jay”) Tawny Eagle 

Tawny Pipit Fantailed Flycatcher | White-eyed Buzzard 


Indian Pipit Coppersmith Long-legged Buzzard 
Bush Lark Hoopoe Laggar Falcon 
Bay-backed Shrike Bec-eater Black-backed Vulturs 
Grey-headed Shrike White-breasted King- Scavenger Vulture 
Wood-shrike fisher Spotted Owlet 

x * ” ca 


A May Recorp. 

The beauty of England this first week of May has astounded 
even the most constant lover. ‘The sunny warmth fell upon a 
land soaked with water and upon a rather dilatory spring. 
The result has been a fantastic blossoming and burgeoning. 
April leapt to meet June. The riches of the richest months 
contracted into a span. The sweet o’ the year had in it a 
suggestion of ** Flaming June.” At the beginning of the weck 
the sycamore boughs were just dotted with white buds. At 
the end the bracts had fallen in myriads enough to conceal 
the grass, and the foliage was dense enough to conceal the 
sky. The apple trees are as fullof blossom as the syeamores of 
leaf; and in orchards cut smooth the trim grass is snow- 
white with the spilth of pear blossom. The birds have been 
almost too noisy ; the cuckoo (both male and female) quite 
too noisy. Not content with the day, they cuckooed the 
night through. The smaller migrants are very numerous in 
some species, but in a few seem almost absent. The sedge- 
warblers are as many as flies and noisy as motor cars along the 
Upper Thames. Martins are very much more numerous than 
swallows, and this spring, as last, the redstart is undiscover- 
able in his old haunts. Among insects, queen wasps and orange 
tip butterflies have been legion. 


W. Beacu THOMAS, 
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Letters to 


BUY BRITISH GOODS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
§rr,—I should like to express my appreciation of your 
courteous, if cautious, reply to the psychological problem 
which I submitted to you. It is evident that the slogan, 
“ Buy British Goods,” appeals to the emotion of abstract 
patriotism, and is in conflict with the economic judgment 
of the Free Trader; but that does not explain how the 
Protectionist, in whom the patriotic emotion reinforces his 
economic judgment, can conscientiously ignore his principles 
and buy foreign goods, not for reasons of purse but because 
of aesthetic, social, or personal preferences. ‘‘ The voice is 
the voice of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of Esau.” 

The conclusion reached, then, is that the slogan, “ Buy 
British Goods,” is merely an advertising stunt, and that the 
Protectionist (free trading on his own) is, in your charitable 
view, deficient in purse or, in your uncharitable view, false 
to his principles. 

In Mr. Bernard Rochfort’s explanation, which he so kindly 
offers me, there is a serious flaw. The interest on the foreign 
investment which pays for my foreign purchase will stay 
abroad unless it comes to this country in material form for 
which I can pay money—an economic fact which you had 
already emphasized in connexion with the American debt. 
If it were possible to earmark and exclude all the imports 
which formed the interest on our foreign investments, it 
would have the double effect of robbing the investor of his 
interest and of depriving the workers of all those jobs in 
connexion with the exported materials which are the substance 
of foreign investments. His economic argument has, of 
course, no bearing on the psychological puzzle I propounded 
and, while I am still puzzled, I am no longer, Sir, 

CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,—Your correspondent Mr. Gilbert Beard advances the 
argument that shipments from the U.S.A. to Great Britain 
are paid for by shipments of “ tea, tin, rubber, &c., from 
India, Malaya, and China, which are in turn paid for by large 
shipments from England.” 

Will he explain what economic compulsion there is on 
these countries to buy our goods in preference to American ? 
My own observations on the spot have rather been that we 
have to fight for our share of the trade in the face of severe 
American and other competition. The East and the U.S.A. 
can and do exchange their goods and could and would continue 
to do so irrespective of the existence of a preponderance 
of U.S.A. exports to Great Britain. 

There is another aspect of the case which needs stating. 
The existence of our large body of unemployed is a factor 
which vitiates many a pretty Free Trade theory. The nation 
is like a father, possessed of an uncultivated plot of ground, 
several grown sons out of work, and a large bill from the 
greengrocer each week for vegetables supplied. 

(a) It would be a direct economy in the family budget 
if the sons raised the vegetables even though the greengrocer 
could provide better stuff at a dirt cheap price. (b) When 
experience has been gained there is no reason why they 
should not be able to produce vegetables for market in com. 
petition with anyone. (c) The gain in morale in working 
instead of idling is inestimable.—I am, Sir, &c., SINIM. 


[To the Editor of the Srpecrator.] 

Sin, Mr. Gilbert Beard is undoubtedly right in suggesting 
that America—and the same is true of any other protected 
country—* takes the goods she does want,” and _ refuses 
to take those she does not want, namely, those she can 
produce at home, with advantage to home industries. America, 
and other protected countries, therefore, do not accept Mr. 
Beard’s theory that indiscriminate free imports “ auto- 
matically” give employment to home industry. 

In stating this comfortable theory, moreover, Mr. Beard 
appears to have overlooked the well-known fact, familiar 
to and indeed frequently emphasized by all Free Traders, 
that our imports of goods are not paid for only by exports 





the Editor 


of goods, since they largely represent the earnings of our 
shipping and interest received by this country on its foreign 
investments. These last may indeed have been the product 
of British labour in the past, but they surely do not provide 
employment—* automatically ” or otherwise—for our “‘ staple 
export trades”’ to-day. 

If increased imports necessarily mean increased employ- 
ment in this country, how are we to explain the fact that 
with record imports we are faced to-day with serious and 
chronic unemployment ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. GRAHAM ANDERSON. 

The Fields, Broxbourne, Herts. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Rochford suggests that it 
is injurious to this country to pay for imports by the interest 
on our investments abroad but beneficial to do so by exports 
or services. He argues that we do injury by making unnecessary 
purchases of foreign goods. What is meant by the term 
“unnecessary ”’ in this context ? Presumably it is against 
the class of imports that represent interest on British capital 
invested abroad that we should discriminate, and to buy 
such goods is to make ** unnecessary ”’ purchases. 

Imports are not earmarked, and I fear that the most 
fervent Protectionist will find it difficult to distinguish 
between imports that damage and imports that do not damage, 
Should, however, success crown his quixotic efforts and should 
the practice become universal, it is not clear how the wretched 
foreigner will be able to discharge his liabilities at all. 

If we lend a million pounds to the Argentine for railway 
development the capital goes abroad in the form of British 
goods, and interest is received perhaps in the form of chilled 
beef, while if we lend to Czecho-Slovakia that country may 
settle its debts by the export of buttons. Are the beef 
and buttons both injurious to this country, or is the beef 
beneficial and are the buttons alone noxious ? Are we advised 
to invest no more of our capital abroad and so to renounce 
a potent stimulus to our export trade, or, having lent the 
capital, are we invited to forgo both interest and payment ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., BERTRAM HILL. 

The Bourne, Bracknell. 


“THE SCHOOL IN THE FOREST” 
“THE SCHOOL BY THE SEA” 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


AND 


Sir,—In connexion with the excellent article on “ Open-Air 
Schools,” in the Spectator for April 28th, your readers may be 
interested to have some account of a Spanish experiment 
which I had an opportunity to investigate recently in 
Barcelona. 

Barcelona possesses two open-air schools, established ten 
years ago and known, respectively, as the School in the 
Forest and the School by the Sea. Both schools are municipal 
concerns, and fees are based upon the wages of parents, many 
pupils being admitted without charge. 

Great opposition was raised by the Church to the innovation 
of mixed classes, and especially to the installation of shower 
baths, which boys and girls take on alternate days. A promi- 
nent lawyer won the day for the experiment ; whereupon the 
Municipal Council granted two sites—one upon the lovely 
Hill of Montjuich and the other on the seashore. 

Celebrated artists painted frescoes on the walls and designed 
the simple furniture, which is painted in bright colours. 
Class desks and stools are made easily portable, so that, when- 
ever possible, lessons may be given out of doors. In the 
Forest School each child has a garden and is taught by methods 
of personal observation rather than with the aid of books. 
Birds nest in the School trees and often enter the classrooms. 
Flowers are everywhere. The children have to keep the paint 
clean and the classrooms dusted; and, after ten years, they 
are as fresh and spotless as on the day when they were first 
painted. During the day, each child receives two meals, 


which are served in a cheerful dining-room upon white table 
Next to the dining-room is a “ tooth brush room” 
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where the children are put through a “ teeth drill” before 
and after meals. 

The School of the Sea resembles a ship in design, and, in 
stormy weather, the sea rushes beneath the raised building 
to the street behind it. In warm weather the children wear 
bathing dresses at lessons, and each child has a deck-chair in 
which to rest after meals. 

Careful charts are kept of the physical and mental condition 
of every pupil, and the result of the experiment shows that 
not only does the excellent influence of the Schools penetrate 
into some of the poorest families, but also that weakly children 
are made healthy during the critical years of their lives, the 
State thus being saved pounds by the prevention of unfit 
citizens.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Iris YGLESIAS. 

Sarah's Well, Sennen, Cornwall, 


*DEMOCRACY AND OUR OLDER PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ” 
[To the Editor of the Specrstror.]| 

Sir,--I trust you will forgive me being late, but may I be 
allowed strongly to protest against the reflections on the 
Labour Party contained in the article, ** Democracy and our 
Older Public Schools,” by Mr. Harold T. Wilkins, in your 
issue of April 14th 7 

The Parliamentary Labour Party, both in the Chamber 
and by pressure upon the Board of Education, did everything 
possible in connexion with the Dulwich College question 
within the rules of Parliamentary procedure, the matter being 
taken up both by Mr. Charles G. Ammon, M.P., and Dr. 
Hugh Dalton, M.P., who are Front Bench Members of the 
Party. 

In London generally a considerable agitation was conducted 
by the London Labour Party and its associated Labour 
Parties, whilst the London County Council Labour Party 
forced the matter to an issue on the London Education 
authority. 

The intervention of the L.C.C. had some beneficial results 
and this intervention was largely inspired by the Labour 
Party. Our daily newspaper, the Daily Herald, ran a con- 
siderable campaign in connexion with the important issues 
raised. It is true to say that the whole fight against the bad 
aspects of the new Dulwich College scheme was inspired, 
organized, and carried through by the Labour Party, so that 
the point of your contributor’s article in this respect is 
utterly inaccurate.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Herserr Morrison, Secretary. 

The London Labour Party, 

258 262 Weeininster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 


A PLEA FOR SMALLER SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—For all of us interested in the real education of our 
children there is a growing dread lest these big institutiors 
to which we are almost compelled to send them, whether they 
be day or boarding schools. should increasingly tend to mass 
production, to a standardized type of boy or girl with the 
consequent loss of individuality, both in character and study. 

I have for some time been watching at close quarters a tiny 
experiment in the opposite direction, and am quite startled 
by the results I can already observe. ‘They may be of interest 
to some of your readers. 

A young University graduate, herself an enthusiastic 
educationist on the most modern lines, has gathered round 
her a few girls to educate in her country home. They vary 
considerably in age, some are boarders and some are day 
pupils, ‘They all associate freely together in work, play and 
meals, as members of one big family, and quickly adapt 
themselves to the give and take of family life. 

While every girl has her own programme of work to get 
through in a term she enjoys full liberty to investigate every 
subject, and thus begins to taste the romance cf independent 
research. 

This method, familiar to ail interested in modern education, 
produces a zest for learning entirely unknown when I was a 
schoolboy. It also encourages the pupils to discover and 
develop in themselves a variety of abilities they never even 


dreamed they possessed. The brain, the hands, the eyes, 
the rhythmic sense, all find new uses and add to the value 
and interest of life. 

The effect on character has been equally remarkable, 
Girls described as * difficult’? at home are cheerful and 
contented in their new surroundings. Punishments are 
unnecessary for there are no unoccupied times and no ineli- 
nation to develop un-social habits; congenial occupations 
fill up the day with a pleasant bustle. 

The conclusions I am inclined to draw from this experiment 
support the suggestion of one of your correspondents that our 
schools should be broken up into smaller groups of mixed 
ages, and that the advantages of home life should enter into 
the whole organization, educational, social and physical. 

This is still only an ideal. Some day I believe it will material. 
ize on sensible lines to the great advantage of a future 
generation.— I am, Sir, &e., COUNTRYMAN, 


THE N.F.U. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,-In your issue of April 21st I ventured to suggest that 
the reply of the National Farmers’ Union Secretary (Spectator, 
April 14th) to Sir William Beach Thomas would impose on no 
one who had read the fair and documented article in the 
Countryman from which Sir William quoted. 

Neither will the Secretary of the N.F.U.s second reply 
(Spectator, April 28th), in which he quotes the Editor of the 
Countryman’s recognition—in his Story of the Women's Insti- 
tute Movement—of merits in the N.F.U., impose on anyone 
who happens to have that book by him! For, on turning up 
the Secretary's quotation from it, what do I find? That he 
omits a pertinent sentence which immediately precedes the 
first sentence of his quotation. 


This sentence is: “ There was no nonsense of public spirit 
about the N.F.U.” That is precisely what the Countiyman 
and other critics of the N.F.U. have pointed out.—I am, 


Sir, &c., 
A Member OF ‘THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL Society. 


MR. DRINKWATER’S “BIRD IN HAND ” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— Just a plea for the play that captures and holds the 
atmosphere of any part of our remaining old England. Mr. 
Jennings kicks at “local and accidental bores,’ but Mr. 
Drinkwater’s Bird in Hand draws attention to the native 
atmosphere, by inference, which is becoming dispossessed 
by “ accidental bores * who, worse luck, grow incidental to 
our countrysides. 

Mr. Jennings says Mr. Drinkwater’s Bird in Hand may 
well attract those who are Jonging for another Furmer's 
Wife. Why not, while our summer visitors from oversea: 
are here, let us have Mr. Phillpotts’s Devonshire Cream just 
as it was played in its provincial tour then? One might 
suggest that Bird in Hand, Devonshire Cream and Shakespeare. 
at three different theatres, would be the right complement 
to the rural jaunts for our visitors,-- I am, Sir, &e., 

E.C. 4. y. W. TF. 


THE GREEK EARTHQUAKES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,-—In spite of its total destruction by earthquake twice 
in seventy years, Corinth is to be rebuilt on the same site, 
that is about three and a half miles north-east of the Corinth 
of classical times, and the houses are to be built of materials 
especially able to withstand shock. Those who rely on 
material against earthquakes must be optimists, as everything 
has gone down in the present catastrophe, big houses and 
small, stone and brick and conerete. Similerly the well 
known precaution in an earthquake of standing in an open 
doorway does not avail much when both floor and wall go. 

The decision to rebuild is partly due to the unusual! cir- 
cumstance that while the town was demolished — the 
inhabitants, warned by the previous shocks, nearly all escaped 
and they have nowhere to migrate to where they can stert 
afresh. Corinth and the country bordering the gulf to the 
west of it have a valuable product—a monopoly except for 
Australia--in the small black Greek currant of our plum 
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puddings. Corinth has given its name to this “ currant,” 


which is really a small grape, and seedless like the sultana 
raisin of Smyrna across the water.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. A. Knapp. 
British Club, Athens. 


SUNDAY SERVICES FOR GOLFERS ? 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sim,—I think the idea is well worthy of consideration by golf 
club committees. I believe it was the Vicar of Birkdale, in 
Lancashire, who introduced the innovation of holding special 
services for golfers on Sunday mornings in his church over- 
looking the links, and they have proved very successful. 
Even is there a stained glass window in the church depicting 
golfers at play. 

Golfers are by no means lacking in the proper spiritual 
devotion, but, for many of them, Sunday is the only full day 
they have for recreation, and I suppose, as the ordinary hours 
of worship are not adapted to sport, they are inclined to place 
their physical well-being first, and trust to their own consciences 
A brief service in the club house would be 

I am, Sir, &c., 
R. Expersspy Howarp. 
Northcliffe House, London, EC. 4. 


in other matters. 
well worth trying. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir.—_In sympathy with the “ foiled devotion of unpastured 
souls hungering for worship,’ so aptly described by ‘** Omnia 
Vincit Voluptas,” may I suggest the adaptation of the 
portable Tibetan praying wheel to the serious situation, 
substituting the words ** Strengthen our sight and steady our 
aim...” for the useless formula. 

This would at least be ** the soul's sincere desire,’ obedience 
meanwhile saving our 
I am, Sir, &c., 

E. L. B. 


to the order “ Pray without ceasing,” 
honourable Church Service from profanation. 


[To the Editor of the Serci \TOR.] 
Sin, - Speaking as a secretary of a golf club and also as one 
in Holy Orders, I absolutely condemn the suggestion of 
* Rural Dean” in your issue for April 28th. 

In this city we have an ancient cathedral and three churches, 
the bells of which may be heard plainly all over the city, 
calling to worship at the early celebrations. At that time 
those who will at a later hour stroll to the golf links are doubt- 
less abed recovering from the fatigue of the rounds played on 
the previous day. 

Although I am secretary of the club, I have never yet been 
inside the club house on a Sunday, and so far have never 
played nor wished to play on the Day of Rest (which it happens 
is not such to me). Hence, although I do not know for certain 
just who and how many of my friends play on Sundays, I 
have a shrewd suspicion that if they were not playing golf 
they would also not usually be found inside a place of worship. 

No house in the city is much more than five minutes’ 
walk from a sacred building. I would not dream of attempting 
to conduct a service in an atmosphere which is more likely 
to be antagonistic than congenial to such an experiment.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., (Rev.) J. G. L. Swann, 

Hon. Sec. 

St. Deiniol Golf Club, Bangor, N. Wales. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Smm,—Mr. Roger Wethered’s letter in your issue of May 5th 
is like his golf play, straight and to the point. If those who 
play games on Sunday would realize that there is no con- 
demnation of them by the Church if they have worshipped at 
Holy Communion earlier in the day, they would in many cases 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity. 

But to-day many are frightened of receiving their Communion 
on a Sunday morning, if they propose to spend most of the 
rest of the day in such recreation as golf, for there are still some 
people who would label such as hypocrites and think that they 
added to their wrong-doing by having gone to church at 
8a.m. That is all nonsense. Such a course as Mr. Wethered 
stiggests is the proper solution of whatever difliculty exists.— 
Iam, Sir, &ce., 

Frep R. Carr, 
Rural Dean of Penwith. 


The Vicarage, Penzance, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Str,—I do not think “ Rural Dean's” suggestion of a short 
service at a club house during an interval of play is one that 
would advance or tend to the increase of true religion. 

I have friends who play golf on Sundays; but they are 
content to do so without caddies at a time which does not 
interfere with attendance at church services. First things 
should come first, and, except when no church building 
exists within miles, a church is the right place for the public 
worship of Almighty God. If necessary, men should be taught 
that as devout Christians the only course is to go to church and 
sacrifice their golf. 

The only suitable service in a golf pavilion on a Sunday 
would be, in my humble opinion, one of a mission character ; 
urging to repentance and to prayer for forgiveness fur neglect 
of a first duty of all who profess and call themselves Christians. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., Pariso PRtest. 


AN INVITATION TO BRITISH SCHOOLBOYS 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—In your issue of February 11th you were kind enough 
to print a letter conveying an offer of scholarship and enter- 
tainment to two British schoolboys during the summer 
session of 1928 at Tabor Academy, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
As a result of this, and particularly of your editorial endorse- 
ment appended, we found two first-class youths who were 
available, and whom England may well be proud to send 
and America glad to receive. 

I should greatly appreciate it if you could spare space 
for another and slightly different invitation. The Director 
of Camp Androscoggin, Wayne, Maine, offers to take as 
a guest for the coming summer a British boy between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age. He will pay all the boy’s expenses 
from the time the steamer lands in New York early in July 
until the departure at the same place early in September. 

Camp Androscoggin, with about fifty boys, is one of the 
best, and incidentally one of the most expensive, in America, 
where the summer camp is an educational institution of great 
development and estimation. Supervised play in the wilder. 
ness country, fine companionship with boys from good 
American homes, a wholesome and strenuous regimen, special 
tutoring, if desired—this is the prospect. 

Naturally the invitation will interest chiefly those parents 
who themselves contemplate a journey to America this 
summer, though it happens that if a boy set out by himself, 
the American University Union would be able to put him 
in charge of two young men who are leaving for New York 
about July Ist, and returning early in September. 

The invitation is supported by a hearty commendation 
from Dr. F. P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation, 
which administers nearly all the Carnegie philanthropies, 
The director of the camp is also well and very favourabiy known 
to the undersigned, who would be glad to answer any letters 
regarding the matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dixon Ryan Fox, Dircctor. 

American University Union, 

50 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 

[We can think of no more delightful holiday for a British 
boy anxious to see the world than that offered in this generous 
proposal.—Ep,. Spectator.] 


THE BUDGET AND RATING RELIEF 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—While the Budget has been hailed by many as wonderful 
and constructive, it is lamentably unfair. Why is the rating 
relief to be given to producers—as such, regardless of whether 
they are prosperous or not? Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
answering some such question at Tynemouth, replied to the 
effect that while it was vital to help derelict industries it was a 
good thing to help prosperous ones to be more prosperous, 
Thus, firms like J. & P. Coats, Imperial Tobacco, Courtaulds 
Reckitts, Inveresk Paper, gramophone companies, &c., 
who can pay 20 per cent. to 60 per cent. plus bonus-shares— 
which give them all the scope they need for development 
if they want to develop—are to have their rates reduced by 
three-quarters. 

Stock farmers, many of whom make good profits, and some 
of the more up-to-date or fortumste agriculturists are to pay 
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no more rates. Let us examine an assessment form and see 
what the rates are for :— 


A If. 
Poor Law. Police. 
Education. Lighting. 


Public Parks. Seavenging, &e. 
» Libraries. 
Hospitals. 
Housing and Town Planning. 
Mental Deficiency and Public 
Health Services. 

Surely the items in the first column should be borne in 
proportion to means to pay—whether those means are 
obtained by production, by distribution, or professionally. 
The items in column II., it is true, bear some relation to the 
size of building or the number of employees. 

Yet, when farmers do make profits they are not to contribute 
their share towards the social services. Neither firms which 
are prosperous now, or which it is hoped will be prosperous 
again in a year or two, are to bear any share in the cost of 
social services. Still, those who earn enormous incomes 
professionally or in oflices rated at a paltry £100 or £200 per 
year are to contribute less to social services than those in the 
distributing trades who may make only one-hundredth part 
of their income or, indeed, an actual loss. 

The usual reply is that it would be too difficult to arrange, 
but I cannot think it would be more difficult than the present 
unjust scheme with its alteration of areas and block grants. 
If there is anything worth trying for in this world it is surely 
justice. And justice must be more beneficial in its ultimate 
results than deliberate injustice such as the Budget proposes. 

The idea of rating relief is exactly what the country wants, 
but surely Mr. Churchill can use his ingenuity to produce a 
scheme which will give no man just cause to grouse by making 
all pay proportionally to their means. 

Rates payable on profits would necessitate only one collection 
instead of two and further would save the cost of continual 
reassessments. The other injustice he has not tackled is the 
non-taxation of undistributed profits or surpluses of 
co-operative socicties.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. Reay Bet. 

1 North Terrace, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.| 
Sm,—It is proposed to hold a Franciscan Studies Summer 
School at Oxford next August 3rd to 10th. The general 
subject of study will be the life and teaching of St. Francis 
in reference to the needs of present-day life. 

The school will be interdenominational, but under the 
direction of Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., Principal of the 
House of Franciscan Studies at Oxford. 

The success of the Franciscan Festival under the direction 
of Miss Maude Royden at the Guildhouse in London emboldens 
us to believe that many will weleome the opportunity of 
gaining a further knowledge of the Saint of Assisi. 

Information concerning the summer school can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the St. Francis Committee, The Guild- 
house, Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

O. Hanis, 

The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 


LIVE HORSE EXPORT TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—I agree with Mrs. Matthew's condemnation of the 
cruel export of horses for butchery, but I cannot agree with 
her that it “ goes on steadily without let or hindrance.” 
The “ tightened-up ” inspection forced by the campaign of 
1920. 21 has enormously reduced the number of horses exported 
alive, and thousands of the most miserable are now killed 
on this side, and exported as carcases. 

All the same a considerable number of horses are still 
exported, each week, for butchery. And the conditions 
to which they are exported are so cruel, that this traflic is 
still a disgrace to England. And nothing but adequate 
legislation can stop that traflie. 

If Mrs. Matthew thinks that a Bill, putting a tax of £10 
on every exported horse, would be passed by Parliament, 
the best thing she can do is to get it introduced. I am 


+ oe, 


convinced that it would not stand a chance, because it would 
rive Gut of England the important remount traffic. Our 
age and value limits have avoided interference with that 
traflic, and risk of encouraging cruel faking of teeth has 
been carefully considered. Only we who have drafted that 
Bill—with very expert advice, and all my intimate experience 
of the traflic—know the extreme difficulty of drafting what 
will stop the export for butchery, without interference with 
legitimate traffic. 

If Mrs. Matthew will examine the first Bill introduced by 
Mr. Ammon, last year, she will see that the age limit in that 
Bill was seven years, and that horses and donkeys were distinctly 
differentiated. There was a mistake in the first Bill, and 
it was withdrawn, immediately, at my request. A few days 
later it was reintroduced as * No. 2 Bill.’ I am convinced 
that this Bill would stop the export of horses for butchery, 
and that it is a reasonable Bill, not interfering with legitimate 
tralftic. 

Therefore I beg the public to urge their M.P.’s to support 
that Bill, and to call on the Government to grant facilities 
for its passage through Parliament.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. M. F. Corr. 

11 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


CRUELTY OF NEGLECTED TRAPS 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaTor.] 
Sir,— I enclose a cutting which bears on your articles on the 
cruelty of neglected traps. How many hundreds are there 
that we do not hear of ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
R,. M. Repo: 
100 College Street, Toronto. 


“ Bridgeport, Conn., April 6th.—With her feet caught in two 
traps, Goldie, a collie owned by Wm. Wakeman, a farmer of Easton, 


lay fifty-five days in a dense thicket a mile from her home. The 
dog disappeared February 10th, and Wakeman immediately 
advertised that he would pay a reward for her return. He searched 


the adjacent countryside. Yesterday a farm labourer following 
through the woods heard a rustle of leaves, and spied the mis-ing 

t. A steel trap had severed one forepaw, a rear leg was caught 
ast in another trap. The emaciated creature had eaten all the grass 
and green twigs in reach. Dead leaves blown by the wind almost 
covered her. Too weak to bark, she attracted notice with a fecble 
movement of her head in the leaves. The farm hand, recognizing 
her, took her in his arms to Wakeman’s house. A veterinarian, 


after working over her last night and to-day, holds out hope for 


her life. Her survival without food during the long ordeal, much 


of it in winter, is believed unprecedented.”’— The Toronto Mail ant 
Empire. 
HOW TO KEEP YOUNG 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—-Does not Mr. E. F. Benson, in his article “* Athens” 
in the Spectator for April 21st, give the secret inaphrase? ‘She 
saw all that she achieved as a starting-point for something 
new.’’—I am, Sir, &ce., Harrier Re. 
Fiesole, Italy. 


Poetry 
Apple-tree 


SirtinG beneath this apple-tree 

That sheds its petals down on me, 

Ilow could I need Danaé’s gold showers, 
More deftly touched by richer flowers, 
How ‘ould I need her god or gold, 

Whom heavenlier showers than hers enfold ?— 
Showers that will make a perfect day 

If gods and people keep away ; 

Showers that my open book receives 

To fill its caves with gayer leaves. 

No priest with full asperge can bless 
Seattering such drops of blissfulness. 

No queen such Orders can confer, 

These silk rosettes are lovelier. 

No phoenix perched on fabled trees 

Could moult transparent plumes like these. 
Yet fables, priests, and gold will stay, 

And these be spoiled in one more day. 


CAMILLA Doyrr. 
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POLICING THE TOP OF THE WORLD 
[Ready May 18¢%.] By HERBERT PATRICK LEE. Illustrated. 8s. Gd. net. 
Herbert Lee, who commenced an adventurous career by joining up at the age of sixteen and 
celebrating his seventeenth birthday in the front line, here gives his account of two years, as a 
private in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, spent in the most northerly police post in Canada 
—Ellesmere Island—within four hundred miles of the Pole. 


THE MASTERY OF IF YOU GO TO 
THE PACIFIC SOUTH AMERICA 


Can the British Empire and United States Agree? <A Handbook for the Traveller by Harry L. Foster, 
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By Sir Frank Fox. 8s. 6d. net. With maps. Author of “‘ The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp, ; 
“ Here is some plain-spoken criticism of American policy etc. With maps and illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. ! 
since the peace. Sir Frank Fox has some shrewd suggestions ‘This yolume fills an important gap in a list of reliable travc 

3 to offer in regard to our future intercourse with the United — pooks of the first “anes In the present handbook. altt 

2 States. His survey of the situation reveals political insight, he coy ers primarily the sights of the standard tour, he w : 

‘0 3 balanced judgment and true impartiality.” —Dasly Telegraph. upon the theory that the traveller is less interested i . 2 
oo 7 9 monuments of these countrics than in the pc 9 
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ny Martin. Assisted by Walter Hagen tz 
3 By H. B. y va agen, LC ; 7 —— ‘i. 5 

Pi < Jim Barnes and Joe Kirkwood. With over 250 BRIDGE FOR BEGINNERS 2 
mia J illustrative drawings. 7s. 6d. net. By R. F. Foster. ss. net. re 

st 3 “It is one of the most excellent text-books on the Royal and =A practical manual of the game specially designed for thosc 3 

a rt Ancient Game in actual fact, for it is absolutely clear. It who are beginners or who have not \ yet reat hed a very advanced as 
ng 3 is so casy to understand that it tempts a reviewer to exchange _ stage of proficiency. ‘The La Au ction Bridge as revised res 
an, 3 his typewriter for a mashic and try to get down his handicap.” and adopted by the <n rt ns Cl lub, March 1st, 1928, are ‘ 
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: 4 THE MAN IN THE D ARK a, 
pe aie , “ $e Sita 
a3 Ready May 18/0. By JOHN FERGUSON, Author of “ Stealthy Te-ror,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. a 
63] The Publishers consider that no better “thriller” than Mr. Ferguson’s new novel has appeared for |¥ 
3 many years. ‘The murder takes place in Ealing, but the action is spread over some parts of Scot- |¢ 
7 8 land and the South Coast. i 
‘ 2 
— r - = { 
he Bs COUNTERPOINT THE BUILDER 3g 
ng 3 By JosEpHINE Daskam Bacon. 7s. 6d. net. By Frora ANNre STEEL. 7s. 6d. net. 
i Published on Friday last, this is Mrs. Bacon’s first full-length The Story of Shahj ah: in. * lilder of the Taj M thal. 
33 novel for ten years. It is a story of to-day, written from a = ‘The story moves vigorously, and is fi ull of colour. 
3 thoroughly modern point of view, yet with the spaciousness 4 side of India we oug a to remember—the 
+ of a novel of a generation ago. grandeur of its history, its deep roots in the pa 
3 knows all this better than Mrs. Stecl.”—Mrs. 


in a review broadcast from 2LO. 


THE SHADOW OF THE HAWK ; ee 
By C. S. Forester. 7s. 6d. net. Published to-day. LOVE ME ANISE 


Mr. Forester is now recognized as one of the most brilliane By ARTHUR J. Rees. 7s. 6d. net. INow ready. 


mt 





: and versatile of our younger novelists. Readers of “Payment Mr. A. J. Rees has hitherto been known to the public princi- 

$ Deferred,” “ Love Lies Dreaming” and “ The Wonderful pally as a successf riter of detective stories. In his ne 
Week ” will wonder what type of story he has now adopted. novel, howe ver, which was publishe d last week, he has brol 

5 It is sufficient to say that it is entirely different to any of those away from the — story anc 1 1S Written a | modern 

5 which have gone before. in its theme and 1 ern in its treatment. 
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J FINGERS By Frank Lord THE MANDEVILLE CLUB By Ella MacMahon 

‘ COFFEE AND CONSPIRACY By T.R. Springer IRISH VIGNETTES By Kathleen O’Brien 


THE BRIDE’S GROOM By G. V. McFadden DOMNEL By James Branch Cabell 
THE GOLDEN HILLS By Clara Viebig THE HONOURABLE PICNIC 
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41 JHE MAN WITH THE DARK BEARD _ By Thomas Raucat 
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Just Published 
THE STREAM OF HISTORY 


By GEOFFREY PARSONS 
The author views history from a modern position, not as a 
story that has a definite beginning and a definite conclusion, 
but as a stream whose source as well as its ending is unknown, 
but which is ever flowing. 
With pictorial decorations by James Daugherty. 
21s. net. 


TENNIS 
By HELEN WILLS 
LADIES’ SINGLES CHAMPION, WIMBLEDON, 1927. 


A comprehensive exposition of the principles of tennis en- 
livened with personal anecdotes and reminiscences by one of 
the great women players of the world, illustrated with the 
author’s own spirited drawings of famous players in action. 

[Ready May 17th. 


Illustrated with drawings by the author. 
10s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL PEN DRAWING 
By E. G. LUTZ 
AUTHOR OF ‘ PRACTICAL DRAWING,’ ‘ART AND ANATOMY,’ 
‘ PRACTICAL PICTORIAL COMPOSITION,’ ETC. 
A clear and practical guide to the practice of pen drawing. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE OF TO-DAY 


By GEORGE HAROLD EDGELL 
PROFESSOR OF FINE ARTS AND DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF 
ARCHITECTURE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The book shows us just what America is doing with her 
buildings, her houses, her memorials, her schools and colleges, 
her stores and factories, her hospitals, museums and libraries. 
oa er altogether excellent in every way . . . can be 








; heartily recommended.”—Daily Telegraph. 
With 375 illustrations from photographs and plans. 25s. net. 


THE BUILDING OF CULTURES 
By ROLAND B. DIXON 
PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN.’ 
The great questions about human culture are answered by the 
author in a remarkable survey of the histories of civilizations, 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE RESTLESS PACIFIC 
By NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 
The next great political stage of the world, the Pacific Ocean, 
and the principal actors upon it—England, Japan, Russia, 
China, and the United States—are here presented clearly 
and with authority, 
With Maps. 12s. 6d. net, 


By WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 
AUTHOR OF ‘ AMERICAN BIRDS’ 
and IRENE FINLEY 
Twenty-four exciting and amusing chapters dealing with a 
wide variety of furred and feathered pets. 
“. . . a delightfully written and valuable book . . . 
some of the best photographs we have ever seen.”—Field. 
With 72 haif-tone illustrations. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE ROAD TO ROME 
By ROBERT E. SHER\WOOD 
EDITOR OF ‘ LIFE,’ 
This play, which made a tremendous hit in New York, is to be 
produced this month at the Strand Theatre. It is a stirring 
and romantic story, which essays an explanation as to why 
Hannibal did not take Rome when he got to the very walls. 
7s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 BEAK STREET - - ~- LONDON, W.1 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 
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THE WHITE WALLET 
FILLED BY VISCOUNTESS GREY 
“A charming collection of verse and prose 
fragments. Surcly no anthology was ever quite 
so personal as this? . . . We would cordially 
recommend it to our readers.”—Specraror. 
With decorations by SrepHEN TENNANT. $5. Hef. 
Prospectus post free. 


THE BITTER END 


BY JOHN BROPHY 
A novel of adolescence, which portrays the 
effects of the profundities and brutality of life 
in the war-period upon the mind of a boy who 
enlists under age. “A remarkable achieve- 
ment.”—Liverpoo. Posr. 75. Gd. net. 


TREVY THE RIVER 


BY LESLIE REID 
An idyllic West Country tale by the author of 
The Rector of Maliseet-—‘ changed by the 
alchemy of his imagination to elftn poetry.” — 
Tur OvutLoox. 75. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY 
OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 


BY DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS 
“Written with an unusual combination of 
historical scholarship and practical experience 
as a craftsman.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
With 120 reproductions of wood-cuts of all 

periods. 425. net. Prospectus post free. 


MINIATURES 
AND SILHOUETTES 


BY MAX VON BOEHN 
With 240 reproductions in colour and_half- 
tone. “ Beautifully printed and profusely illus- 
trated . . . delightfully clear and detailed.”— 
New SrTATEsMAN. 15 5. net. Prospectus post free. 


IN QUEST OF 
THE WESTERN OCEAN 


BY NELLIS CROUSE 
An historical narrative of explorers’ efforts to 
find the mysterious sca passage to the Far East. 
“No more interesting record of travel and 
adventure has been issued for many years.”— 
Sunpay Times. With folding maps. 255. nef. 


PAGANISM 
IN ROUMANIAN FOLK- 
LORE 


BY MARCU BEZA 
An crudite and entertaining study by the 
Roumanian Lecturer at the University of 
London. ‘“ No one interested in folk-lore can 
afford to dispense with this valuable volume.” — 
Spuere. With many illustrations. 7s. 6d. nef. 


HELLAS 
THE FORERUNNER 


BY H. W. HOUSEHOLD 
“The best book at the price dealing with the 
origins, history and culture of the Greeks.”— 
New Statesman. Volume I, Ashens in Her 
Glory, is already in its second edition. Volume II, 
The Glory Fades, is just published. 35. Gd. net 
each volume. Prospectus post free. 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 


BY H. E. HAIG BROWN 
“Mr. Haig Brown discusses every phase of 
education without ever dropping into dogma- 
tism. On almost every page quiet words of 
wisdom are to be read . . . pleasant aids to 
protitable reflection.”—Morninc Post. 2s. 6d. 
net. Prospectus post free. 
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A Phil hy of Life 
Across his little lease of earth Searce in a thousand years of woe 
Man like a giant strides : One lesson plain is conned: 
Tremendous schemes oppress his brain So sterner looms the steep ascent 
Like unreposing tides. Up through the vast Beyond. 
Missing the substance, grasping straws, Art ill at ease? Then hush thy plaints, 
And tricked with glittering shapes— Lest harsher fate oertake them. 
Then ’mid the ruins of his toys Suffer the yoke, or quit the ranks : 
Ruined he wakes, and gapes, Or. brook the laws, or make them! 
J Cook 


A Kin 


Rossetti: His Life and Work. By Evelen Waugh. Duck- 
worth. 12s. 6d.) 

Rossetti was 

a king,” murmured Whistler whimsically in dying. ** Why is 

he not an exiled king 7 cricd a young enthusiast. °° But 

Gabriel was a genius,” said the loval Ford Madox Brown, who 

knew the best and worst of him. and who found it a weary 


“You must not say anything against Rossetti. 


business to go on painting without his approval, ** In London, 
in the great days of a deep. smug, thick, rich, drab, industrial 
complacency, Rossetti shone for the men and women who 
knew hira with the ambiguous light of a red torch somewhere 
in a dense fog * wrote the irrepressible Max Beerbohm, as he 
prepared to make some mirth out of the artist's esoteric circle, 
Brilliant young 
devoted friends con- 
spired to mitigate the later agony of their sick sovercign. His 


udding, “ Ow se moque de ce qwon aime.” 


men were the disciples of his prime 


early struggles over, this poet-painter of unique and vehement 
personality, masculine in his intellect, feminine in his sensi- 
bility, this cynical idealist of an Italian who never saw the 
Tuscan hills or the siren shore of Naples, lived like a retired 
Renaissance despot. with his courtiers, his jesters, his mer- 
chants, his suppliants, even with his menagerie. And indeed 
both Rossetti, and William Morris under his influence, in the 
Versatility of their powers and the imaginative violence of 


reversion to Renaissance 


their ways suggest a certain 
psychology. 

But some who did homage in their youth lived long enough 
to resent his dominance in the cold egoism of their age. And 
some have found that in the Vanity Fair of print it is easier 
to market the frailties than the victories of genius. And other 
survivors suffer from that dread of being out of date that so 
affliets the old. Only the young dare to be out of date: thus, 
like the fervent Pre-Raphaclites themselves, they prepare their 
revolutions. But the twentieth-century young carry the 
natural disparagement of their immediate ancestors back 
through all the generations. They are busy making their new 
fire by rubbing cubist stones together. So, in this most cen- 
tenarian year, the birthday of Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti 
has few tributes, and these apologetic. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh, however, will inscribe a small votive 
tabict for Rossetti’s grave, though rather uneasily. Ile thinks 
at least “it gives a stimulating frisson to one’s aesthetic 
standards ” to turn for an hour or two from “ the pellucid 
excellences of Picasso” to the troubling insinuation of 
Rossettian art. Despite some execrable errors of taste, Mr. 
Waugh is not without intelligence or sympathy. Indeed he is 
really interested in trying to discover why some of these 
“literaty ” pictures still capture his attention. The poetry 
he dismisses casually : he does not scem te realize the criteria 
of verse, 





in Exile 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s genius is unpopular in this genera- 
tion for many reasons. I[t is romantic, hybrid, diflicult, 
aristocratic, and melancholy. The cruciform double-tlower ot 
his art is rooted in a consciousness of many cultures. He 
expresses a vision of life at once cloistered and sumptuous in a 
picture-making verse and a poetic painting so impressive that 
their rich interchanges can but awake mistrust in austere 
minds or temperaments. If he was three-quarters Italian, 
half of him belonged to the kingdom of Naples. The Tuscan 
strain of Dante was present in his brain as an intellectual 
shaping power; but the enchanted sensualism of Southern 
Jtaly was in his inheritance. He strove to baptize the pagan 
senses into the service of the spirit: but he knew too well 
what song the sirens sang: and he had just enough Northern 


blood to confuse the conflict with aun extravagance of remorse 


of which the “average sensual man” would have heen 
incapable. This dualism of the soul and body in love, the 
only sacrament, he held. by which men realize absolute beauty, 
the effort to reconcile them, the lone lamenting revret over 
the failure, provide the themes of his poctic experience, 


limited, yet at once exquisite and magniticent. 

In the strange house of exiles where he passed his childhood 
and where he learned romance in three traditions, with 
inklings of more, the worship of Dante passed readily into his 
blood and intellect. If by nature Rossetti was a love-poet, 
the Dante of the Vila Nuova decided what kind of love- 
poet —and love-painter —he should be. And if it is now un- 
fashionable to be a love-poet, in these days that advocate 
casual encounters and eugenic cmbraces. how preposterous 


Rossetti's, 


inust scem the mystic and chivalric love of Dante ! 
too, is not a merely literary attitude. He is sincere. Le was 
of one mind with Cavaleanti. Guinicelli, and the rest. Dante 
saw Love as an actual god, “in a mist of the colour of fire, 
within the which I discovered the figure of a lord of terrible 
aspect.” This lord said also to Rossetti: “ go dominus 
tuus.” For Rossetti, love. and that the romantic love of 
woman, was an ideal, a doctrine. a code, an ethic. It was 
also a Mystery ; and the only Mystery for him, since Woman 
was the goddess, the Idea of Beauty. and Love the Winged 
Logos that made her body one with her soul. Dante kept the 
division ; but Rossetti went farther 


i Lady, I fain would t t ¥y evermore 
Thy soul IL know not f i thy body, not 
Thee from thyself, neither our love from God 


In this insistence on the mingling of the sersuous and the 
spiritual Rossetti occasionally approaches Donne, who is the 
most satisfactory love-poet in the English language. But 
Donne, more arrogant, flamelike, uncanonical, leaps from 
body to soul and wisely leaves God out of it, 


Rossetti looks from soul to body, 


love being 


miracle cnough in itself, 
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FICTION 7s. Gd. net 


A MARRIAGE 


ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of “* Lodgers in London,”’ etc. 





The love story of a great dramatist. Miss Eden 
Phillpotts adds considerably to her reputation 
with this admirable story. 


“* There is something curiously mature, simple and 
pleasing in the style that Miss Eden Phillpotts 
adopts.” —Time and Tide. 


MADAME IAGO 


ALFRED TOOSE 


A first novel by a new author who should have a 
big future in front of him. It relates how a vicious 
old woman attempted, again and again, to prevent 
the happiness of two lovers, and how, in the end, 
she received an altogether poetic justice. 


SAFFRONED 
BRIDESAILS 


ELLINGTON GRAY 


“Has a queer, dreamlike quality, as if Miss 
Gray’s realism had, in spite of her intention, lost 
itself in enchanted woods. Not that it matters 
very much. Her young characters have charm, 
and she presents them with an engaging air.’”— 


The Sketch. 











POPULAR EDITION’ 3s. 6d. net 


LIFE: A Study of Self 


W. B. MAXWELL 


A cheap edition of this famous novelist’s thoughts 
on life. His theory that it is a crime not to live 
to the full is beautifully worked out on sound 
lines. Mr. Maxwell can tell one how to fill those 
odd, empty corners of life to the best purpose, to 
live in a way that, though at first sight selfish, is 








in reality the very reverse. 


ee a 





somewhat conscious, trembling, and all too meck. The 
drowning ecstasy in his greatest sonnets has its beauty ; but 
the wild irony, the rare anger of Donne are necessary to save 
passion from “ love’s sad satiety.” Still, one must remember 
that Rossctti’s love is a kind of religion, and the fine fever, 
the exaltations and relapses, the consummations and shivering 
dismays are marvellously written in the rubric of ** The House 
of Life,” decorated with wings, and stars, and moons, and 
flowers. The Beloved is an eidolon, a dreamer enchanted, 
* the image of all things that are.” 

About the mass of Rossetti’s verse there does linger some 
sense of the narcotic and the macabre, as if the trophy wrested 
back from Persephone kept the fragrance of the underworld. 
The mythos of love and death and inconsolable regret with 
which his art was preoccupied merely expressed the tragic 
story that, much more than chloral, brought him to a prema. 
ture end. For Rossetti’s imagery was an extension of his per- 
sonality. The richness of his nature wrought in many ways. 
If he sinned against his code, he expiated in every degree of 
desolation and remorse. His later poetry wanders by the borders 
of sleep and death, consumed by “ the desire too obstinate for 
one irrecoverable face.” 

Much of his verse, of course, is of a more dramatic kind; 
but all the wild and lovely figures of his romantic ballads 
move in that atmosphere of delight and agony he knew so 
well. Mr. Waugh has observed in the development of Ros- 
setti’s painting the transition from angles to curves. Some- 
thing analogous happens in the change from the archaic 
sweetness and stifiness of ** The Blessed Damozel” and ‘* My 
Sister’s Sleep ” to the curving wavelike motions of ** The House 
of Life ’’ and the later lyrics. It is like the change from a 
mediaeval to a Renaissance manner. Something poignant is 
lost ; but the elaborated Latinity, the impassioned metaphor, 
the reverberating music of the later style weave a fabric more 
consummate than anything he achieved in painting. Mr. 
Waugh remarks that Rossetti’s poetry must be read aloud. 
All poetry must be listened to ; the rhythm and accentuation 
convey more than the words, however beautiful they be. 
Rossetti’s purgatorial poetry, his cloudy fire-music of triumph 
and regret, is like a concert of strings and reeds. The organ is 
heard ; but the violin prevails. He builds his poem; he 
profoundly prepares his phrase ; he is a lord of figuration. The 
images descend soft and rich like ringdoves and birds of 
paradise. But it is the tide of music that bears him into 
immortality. 

“The Blessed Damozel”’ (though our minds avenge their 
own staleness upon guiltless masterpieces, it is a lovely thing, 
a young star hung in infinite space) ; the wild * Eden Bower”; 
** Love’s Nocturn,” a harping aerial as Shelley’s ; ** Insomnia,” 
a blanched rose opening in the dark; ** The Stream’s Secret,” 
winding in liquid lapses of desire ; ** The Woodspurge,” that 
with deadly simplicity conveys a subtle psychological expe- 
rience ; the tolling and mounting measures of ** The Burden of 
Nineveh ”’; the sensitive ‘‘ Portrait’’; the exultant ‘* Song of 
the Bower” ; the mysterious sweetness and sorrow of “* Rose 
Mary” will not easily fade from the tradition of poetry. 
There are other intimate lyrics, of course ; and much might 
be said of how Rossetti wrought with the sonnet. But as “ pure 
poetry,” I think the “ Staff and Scrip” remains Rossetti’s 
masterpiece. It is ethereally beautiful, all dove colour and silver 
light, and music just overheard, with the fourth line of every 
verse falling like a sigh, and chivalric love and noble defeat 
laid to rest in dreamy requiem. 

* Tt has all been said and written ; they have hardly begun 
to paint it,”’ said Rossetti, heretically as we suppose, insisting 
that ‘* it,” the imaginative substance, is identical for words 
and paint. He wrote out his doctrine early, in Hand and 
Soul, much the same as Leonardo’s. We all know of his 
erratic apprenticeship, and his defects of drawing. But he could 
draw well enough to let desire, sorrow, beauty, mystery come 
through. It may be that those brilliant little mediaeval cloisons 
in pure bright water-colour, where sweet and sinister figures 
are prisoned in a missal-like architecture decorated with 
intense ingenuity, may yet prove most clearly his title to be a 
painter. The romantic fantasy of things like ** The Wedding 
of St. George” and the “ Blue Closet,” or “* The Tune of 
Seven Towers,” is extraordinary ; ai.d, while the attack on the 
eyes disengages a violent faery delight in the true mediaeval 
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way, it is also quite distinctly Rossetti’s own original way. And 
even the later pictures, too steadily devoted to the Feminine 
Principle, when suddenly seen among the work of others, 
arrest unprejudiced eyes with the shock of their imaginative 
design before you can know what the subject is. 
** Look where Colour, the Soul’s bridegroom, makes 
The House of Heaven splendid for the bride.” 

says Meredith. Rossetti certainly hung his tapestries too 
exclusively for the Bride, whether she was Lilith or Beatrice, 
He had his triumphs though ; once when he painted *“* Monna 
Vanna,”’ soft and insolent in her great sleeves, like a Titian 
picture of a Venetian courtesan ; once when he brought the 
Beloved unveiled before her radiant demilune of damsels ; and 
once when he saw Jane Morris as his own goddess Persephone, 
lifting the fatal pomegranate. Loveliest of all, who will refuse 
ti salute the pure ecstatic face of Beata Beatrix in her caves 
c'rose and green? Not even Mr. Waugh, who loves Picasso, 


I have said nothing of Rossetti as the enthusiast who 
wrought the Pre-Raphaelites into a Brotherhood, or as the 
inspirer of Morris and Burne-Jones. Of the influences on him 
of Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Poe, and Blake, I have of necessity 
been silent. There is too much to say about his diflicult art 
and his magnetic personality. Undoubtedly much more may 
be urged against both. But “ the creative act is wild, un- 
willing, and painful,” as a continental critic has well said ; and 
when the centenary of a sincere artist comes round, it is better 
to be grateful. Whatever Rossetti’s faults, the accent and 
gesture of greatness are present in his painting, his poetry, and 
himself. He may be truly “a king in exile’ now. The 
singular and intricate beauty of his language will echo more 
clearly when we recover some of our lost vocabulary ; and 
the cloud and flame of his matter will blind and burn again 
when Love comes back to his own. 


RacuetL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


Flint Cut Flint 


All Alone. The Life and Private History of Emily Jane Bronté. 

By Romer Wilson. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
Tus author’s name has lodged in my mind ever since, some 
years ago, I read her novel Martin Schuler. It was a remark- 
able book, carrying me away in a tumult of emotion, so 
that I was forced to bring all my judgment to bear upon the 
cause of such disturbance of my equanimity. Judgment 
endorsed my feelings, and I concluded that work of such 
simplicity ‘and unerring directness was the expression of a 
rare personality. 

Here is that same mind at work, more mature, more sure 
of itself, plunging with courage into the hopelessly over- 
worked problem of the Bronté family. Naturally she has 
singled out the most difficult side of that problem, the 
character and work of Emily Bronté. 

One always tends to linger at some distance from Emily, 
putting off, as it were, this uncomfortable being for future 
consideration, content at the moment to give an uneasy 
respect to this demon-woman. Miss Wilson will have none 
of that procrastination, for she compels us to an intimate 
acquaintance, at the same time naturalizing the horrors 
and making a humane relationship possible. Like a master 
musician, a Busoni or a Cortot, she interprets the involved 
composition and discovers it as a melodic coherence. 

She is not dogmatic, however, and does not force her 
subject into the strait-jacket of preconceived theories. She 
approaches Emily reverently, as one understanding mortal 
to another, sharing her hopes, fears, and even horrors, as a 
mutual experience. Her book, therefore, is the living com- 
mentary of a friend speaking to friends, and it moves the 
reader as only life itself does ; warm, swift, subtle, with all 
the ache and tenderness of the eternal contact of flesh and 
spirit. 

She herself comes from the same part of the world as the 
Brontés, and knows the Yorkshire moors with the detailed 
intensity of a child. They moulded her first impressions of 
life, and are part of her character. Her opening chapter 
sets the scene with as much vividness as though Emily herself 
were speaking. We are in the gaunt high country, victims 
of it, scrutinized by the leering thorn trees, cold-shouldered 
by the few fir trees, intimidated by the hissing grass. Little 
secret beauties creep out to console us; low-crouching 
bilberries gleaming in the sun ; the scent of ling ; the tender 
fingers of the south wind as it feels its way in the wake of the 
retreating north-easter. And round about these high places, 
cutting them off from civilization, is the sinister smoke-pall 
of the West Riding towns, issuing from blackened strects, 
where beauty finds no voice, but broods in half-maddened 
introspection. 

Then we are shown the interior of the stone parsonage ; 
everything stone ; floors, walls, staircase. The windows look 
out on the graveyard and the narrow street beyond, with 
one or two iron lamp-sockets on the angles of grimy houses. 
Behind that the moors rise, terribly permanent, but too 
frequently hidden under the blight of the east wind, or heavier 
fog, or the grey snow of this smoky world. 

This is where the thwarted intellectual, Patrick Bront*, 


brought his wife and six baby children, and where his wife 
shortly died of cancer. Maria, the eldest, about seven years 
old, undertook to educate and rear the rest of the brood. 
They clustered together at night in a sort of anteroom upstairs, 
five sickly mites, the brother Branwell sleeping with the 
father. Disease stalked round the house; typhoid and 
consumption the leaders of the pack. 

Then Aunt Branwell came up from the South to foster 
them. She was a dame of her own times, believing that 
children should be taught the fear of God by the aid of vigorous 
taps with a thimble, or shutting up in dark rooms. She had 
no mental interests, and lived in a little world of her own: 
stitchery and bonnets. The precocious children, with their 
reading of newspapers and discussion of politics round and in 
the cradle, were an enigma to her. Emily, in particular, 
incensed her; a sallow, matt-haired elf, secretive and defiant. 
The proud, abstracted father, too, looked askance at the imp, 
sensing rebellion and a formidable rival in Satanic self- 
continence. 

The child brooded over the resultant injustice, gathered 
together her resentments until they took shape, becoming a 
protective influence, a being, a Dark Hero, as Miss Wilson 
terms it. This secret companion at first sustained the child, 
whispering heroic things to her, convincing her of her noble 
and tragic isolation, calling her with flattering tongue a queen, 
his queen, queen of darkness, intimate yet rival of the creator 
of life, the God of mankind, who also made the open moors 
above Haworth where He could walk and breathe with her, 
this secret enemy and companion of His. For Emily dis- 
covered that she was really a male, was actually this Dark 
Ilero, treading the world in disguise, waiting his time to strike 
and to crush an obtuse environment. 

Then Aunt Branwell made a dreadful mistake. She shut 
Emily up, one day, in the room where the mother had died. 
Darkness came on, and the passionate child saw a flashing of 
wings. It was actually the glint of a lamp through the chinks 
of the door. She knew it was the complement of her dark self ; 
the Fair Angel from beyond Death, coming to comfort her. 
The ecstasy was too much and she fell down in a fit. 

From that time—such is Miss Wilson’s belief—the three 
jn one—the Dark Hero, the Fair Angel, and their secretive 
amanuensis, the drudgery-seeking Emily Bronté—lived aloof 
from the world of man, delivering themselves only when at 
liberty on the moors; wrestling as it were with the sinister 
thorn trees, soaring in the talons of the Great-Auk winds that 
bore down from the north-east. 

Charlotte, with her terrible sanity, and her brown, all-seeing 
eyes, was the only one who suspected this unholy trinity. 
With patience and persistence she tried to snatch Emily back, 
to instruct the defiant mind, to tame that spirit. She tried to 
** boss” her, preparing elaborate schemes of education, and 
even sending her away to school. All that happened was that 
Kimily wilted, the sallow face turning paler and the body 
drooping. The haughty reserves were unbroken, the secret 
writings unread. It must be remembered that all the family 
wrote—wrote always, filling paper by the ream, running to 
and from the village shop buying paper and filling it with 
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Three great names. 





WILLA CATHER 





During the past two or three months people have 
been going about saying, “ Have you read Death 
Comes for the Archbishop?” 7s. 6d. net. Miss 
Willa Cather is at last enjoying a succés d’estime 
in this country—an honour long overdue. And 
when you have read Death Comes you will in- 
dubitably agree with Mr. J. C. Squire, who calls it 
“a very beautiful and harmonious piece of work ” ; 
but you will not have read Miss Willa Cather’s 
finest work, which is a novel called A Lost Lady. 
I advise everyone who really cares for literature to 
beg, buy, borrow or steal a copy of A Lost Lady 
(Windmill Library, 3s. 6d. net). Having done that 
you will need no exhortation from me to acquire at 
ag a copy of her latest book, 1/y Mortal Enemy. 
os. net. 





GEORGE MOORE 





When I was about as young as Mr. Moore was 
when he wrote it, I read the Confessions of a Young 
Man without taking breath. It excited in me a 
pure, unreserved enthusiasm—enthusiasm which 
remains integral to this day. It has now been re- 
published in the “ Travellers Library” at 3s. 6d.— 
cheap !—and I cannot Iect its appearance pass with- 
out acclaim. (Arnold Bennett in the Evening 





Standard.) 
JOHN MASEFIELD 





On May 17 we publish a new play by John Mase- 
field: THE COMING OF CHRIST. 3s. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition at 21s. net. 





Some interesting novels. 





CRANMER PAUL 

By ROLF BENNETT. 

“In some respects it is one of the best written novels of the 
year.”—Sunday Express. 


THE WORLD IN BUD 

By GERALD BULLETT. 

“An attractive collection of unusual episodes sweet with 
spring.” —S pectator. 

ASHENDEN 

By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 

“Tt is hard not to overwhelm Mr. Maugham with praise for 
Ashenden.”—Daily Express. 


MARCHING ON 

By JAMES BOYD. 

“ This is a fine novel conceived on a big scale.”—Daily Mail. 
BREAD AND HONEY 

By MADELINE LINFORD. 

“ This is a story to be read with sheer joy by all.”—Speciaior. 
THE MAD CAREWS 

By MARTHA OSTENSO 


“This novel is a love story of a simple and noble kind.” 


—S pectator. 
MR. HODGE AND MR. HAZARD 
By ELINOR WYLIE. 


A Victorian poet on holiday. 


Thrillers. 








THE BELLAMY TRIAL. F. Noyes Hart. 
THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN. wolf Veilter. 








MAY BOOKS 
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HE OUTER HEBRIDES, SKYE 
AND THE SMALL ISLES. 
An Inventory and Survey of the Ancient 
and Historical Monuments and Constructions 
in these romantic islands is now ready. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with striking and original 
photographs, the work will take a high place 
in the literature devoted to the archaeological 
glories of Scotland. 32s. 6d. (33s. 3d.). 


HE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT 
AND PALESTINE. In the 


first volume of this Official History 
the authors carry the story up to June, 1917, 
thus including accounts of the defence of Egypt, 
the expulsion of the enemy from the Sinai 
Peninsula, and the First and Second Battles 
of Gaza. 12s. 6d. (13s. 3d.). Case of Maps, 
5s. 6d. (5s. 11d.). ‘* Admirably clear yet admir- 
ably concise, written equally with knowledge and 
good taste.” —Manchester Guardian, _ 


NDUSTRY AND TRADE. _ The 


Committee on Industry and Trade, whose 

enquiries into the conditions and prospects 
of British Industry and Trade have been taken 
as models in France, Germany and Japan, 
has now issued two new volumes, “ Further 
Factors in er and Commercial Effici- 
ency.” 3s. (4s.). It deals with Outpur, 
Costs of | and Distribution, Public and 
Private Trading, &c. ‘The Report on Metal 
Industries (Engineering, Shipbuilding, Electricity, 
Coal, &c.), 5s. (§s. 6d.), surveys a controversial 
subject, and another on Textile Industries, 
3s. 6d. (4s.), will be ready shortly. 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY. “The 
yoy of Women in Industry.” 
. (5s. 3d.). One of the largest 
investigations ever undertaken on the physique 
of women. ‘“ Two contributions to the experi- 
mental study of the Menstrual Cycle: I. Its 
Influence on Mental and Muscular Efficiency ; 
II. Its Relation to General Functional Activity. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 7d.). ‘“‘ The general deductions from 
this report are of great economic importance.’’— 
British Medical Fournal. 


NDIA. Statement exhibiting the Moral 
and Material Progress and Condition 
of India during the year 1926-1927. 
Fully illustrated, remains the best annual review 
of the myriad aspects of Indian life. 3s. 6d. (4s.). 
Statistical Abstract with Statistics where avail- 
able relating to certain Indian States from 
1916-1917 tO 1925-1926. 4s. (4s. 6d.). The 
great Statistical Year Book on Indian Affairs. 


ICTURE BOOKS. A remark- 
able success has been won by these 
attractive sixpenny booklets. Each has 

20 photogravure plates and an historical intro- 
duction. 27 are now ready. Titles include 
English Silver Spoons, 15th Century Italian 
Book Illustrations. Bookbindings Prt. I to 
1500 A.D. Part II 1500-1800. Dolls and Dolls’ 
Houses, English ‘Tables, Chairs, Chests and 
Cabinets, Glass, Lace, Miniatures, Mirrors, 
Early Victorian ee. 6d. each (7d.). 


in brackets include postage 


All Prices are He Those 
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MAJESTY'S ‘STATIONERY OFFICE 








LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C 
MANCHESTER: York Street. E DINBURGH: 
120 Georze hes ‘ ‘(ARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s 
Crescent. BELFAST : 1s Donegall 
Square, W. on through any Bookseller. 
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microscopic handwriting, the record of tremendous inward 
events and never-ending romances. 

All took a hand in this factory of stories—except Emily. 
She kept her work to herself. No one saw her poems, until 
belatedly, when they were terribly old people in the early 
twenties, Charlotte found the poems and treacherously read 
them. The monitress was appalled; but also she was awe- 
stricken by their beauty and power, and she persuaded Emily 
to let her edit and print them. What did Emily care, since 
the real violation had been donc ? What worse could follow ? 
So Ellis, Acton, and Currer Bell published a book of their 
Acton was the little moon-sister Anne. 


poenis. 
Indeed, it was merging 


The trinity was still unbroken. 


The Lair of 


Vol. II. By Sir 
£7 7s.) 


The Palace of Minos at Knossos. Arthur 


Evans. (Macmillan. ‘Two parts. 
Ix the last quarter of the nineteenth century the work of the 
excavators had its greatest triumph ; for suddenly it revealed 
to us a world-power and a world-civilization which had 
passed entirely from the mind of man. The discovery was 
startling. It showed us a culture beside which even the 
nineteenth century could be a little modest. The biggest 
shock of all, in those days, was the drainage system of Cnossus. 
Under the city Dr. Evans (now Sir Arthur Evans) found a 
system of terra-cotta pipes and stone conduits, flushed by 
rain-water shafts from the house-tops, of an intricacy and 
elliciency which had been unequalled in modern Eurepe till a 
score of years ago. ‘ Absolutely English,” it was called ; 
and it was now between three and four thousand years old. 
Sir Arthur Evans has just published the second volume of 
his great record of Minoan civilization, and it is perhaps 
timely to recall the steps by which this * 
transpired. It was Schliemann, a poor man’s son, who first 
(dead metaphor come to life!) broke open the ground. We 
are told that, when he was serving as a grocer’s boy, a drunken 
came into the shop and spouted some lines of Homer. 


news of the dead ” 


miller 
The sound of these unintelligible words was so magnificent 
by any means he 
The scenes and descriptions 


ears that he set himself, 
could manage, to learn Greck. 
of Homer were more Jiterally true to Schliemann than to any 


knew that Troy had existed, and he 


in Schlicmann’s 


c 


scholar of HMurope . Ike 
resolved to find it. 

By working and scraping and pinching for years he raised 
enough money to begin his search ; and in his excavations he 
came across evidence which than fulfilled his hopes. 
The ** Mycenaean *’ age became historic again: Troy was 
uncovered: there began to be that an ancient, wide. 
spread, forgotten civilization had flourished long before the 
Greeks, the ‘ yellow-haired Achaeans,’ came down, with 
barbaric strength, into the Aegean lands. Schliemann’s work 
was crucial; but there were richer stores to open, and the 
Mycenaean age turned out to be a mere decadent sub-period 
of a far greater civilization. Homer was justified, however, 
and it was Homer who set Sir Arthur Evans on the track of 
his own, more astounding, discovcrics. 

Homer had spoken of ** Crete with its ninety cities ; but 
this phrase had passed for nothing but poetic embroidery: 
It was inconceivable that Crete could ever have been so great 
and so populous. The * inconceivable” proved to be fact. 
Homer had spoken of “ broad Cnossus,” but there was no 
sign of a site deserving the title. Sir Arthur Evans unearthed 
a city whose population, at its height, he now reckons at a 
hundred thousand. Between 3000 z.c. and 1400 B.c. Crete 
had been the centre of a vast commercial empire, with flects 
of warships and trading vessels, the mistress of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea; and the city of citics in Crete was Cnossus. 

Its site was unlike the sites of most ancient cities; for 
most of them were chosen for their commanding positions, 
and were fortresses as much as towns. But Cnossus was over- 
looked by a ring of hills, and its defence must have been left 
to the sea. It had other advantages, however ; it was casy 
of access and it was placed in fertile country. Earthquakes 
shook it from time to time ; and there are clear signs that in 
1500 B.c. an earthquake destroyed the whole town ; but until 


more 


signs 


more and more to a single entity, and at last contrived—after 
a lifelong agony of dissociation—to find a single voice. That 


voice was Wuthering Heights, the swan song of the Dark Hero 
(Hieathcliff), The Fair Angel (Catherine Earnshaw), and of 
Emily Bronté. 

Shortly after the publication of the book Emily caught 
cold, and, obstinately refusing treatment, let herself die, 
leaving a horrified Charlotte to cover up the traces of that 
Satanic career. Fortunately, Charlotte failed ; and now Miss 
Wilson, by some beautiful insight of her own, has discovered 
the Godhead that was really the directing genius of Emily’s 
rebellious liaison with the powers of darkness. 

Ricuarp Cucrcu. 


the Minotaur 


the last disaster of all overtook it a new Cnossus always rose 
above the old. ; 

On a small hillock in the middle of the town, formed by the 
remains of settlements from Neolithic times, was the famous 
Palace of the Priest-Kings, the so-called House of Minos, a 
building as large as Buckingham Palace itself. It 
interest to 


was the 
interest of the Palace which drew most 
the excavations. Here was the residence of the legendary 
here was the labyrinth through which Theseus 
The discoveries 


romantic 


Xing Minos : 
made his way to slay the Minotaur. 
made clear that the Greek myth was no mere story 
we can build up something of the truth underlying it. 


have 


and now 


One of the sacred sports of Cnossus was the bull-fight ; 
In the 


arena with the votive bulls bands of young men and girls took 


figures and paintings have survived to illustrate it. 


part in displaying their skill and daring. They waited for the 
bullto charge, caught hold of its and 
over to land on its back. A bronze casting reproduced in the 
present volume shows a youth who has accomplished the feat 


horns, somersaulted 


successfully, helped by the toss of the buil’s head, and, with 
his hands still on its horns, is pushing himself upright. <A 
more tragic painting elsewhere shows a youth who has failed 
and been caught on the bull's horns. It was doubtless for this 
purpose that the tribute of seven youths and maidens was 
exacted from Athens: they were to be trained as acrobats 
for the sacred game. 

The labyrinth was possibly the Palace itself, with its wan- 
or there fact 


Jeading either to the arena or to the stables of the bulls. In 


dering corridors ; may in have been a maze 


any case the word gives good evidence of its Cretan origin ; 


for one of the most recurrent motives of decoration in the 
Palace is the sacred double axe, the labrys. Nor was the 
Minotaur himself, half-man, half-bull, an invention of the 


Greeks ; for the bull-god was worshipped in such a form by 
the Cretans, and Sir Arthur Evans reproduces here a figure of a 
young Minotaur. 

The fact that women took part in the bull-fights attests, ina 


curious way, what we may gather from much else—that 
women had a large and respected place in Cretan life. The 
women’s quarters in the houses at Cnossus are large and 


their own bathrooms and dressing-rooms. In 
can see that they appeared in public equally 
with the men. And, for a last piece of evidence, the great 
of the Cretans was the divine Mother and Maiden: it 


luxurious, with 
the frescoes we 


deity 
was she who was supreme, in ali her varying forms; and her 
consort is a smaller figure, an auxiliary to the cult. 

Tho town around the Palace is astonishing for the variety 
Arthur suggests that 
sumptuary laws may have been passed, settling the dimensions 
for the houses of each class of inhabitant, the dwellings of the 
prosperous, middle-class burghers are oddly uniform in size, 
It is plain that these burghers, in the greatest days of Crete, 
were men of substance and of culture. The walls of their 
houses are covered with frescoes and inscriptions; and it 
scems that the art of reading was widely diffused. 


and convenience of its planning. Sir 


The signs of commerce are everywhere ; in the great oil- 
jars, large enough to hide Ali Baba and his forty thieves ; in 
the ornaments and weapons imported from other countries, 
and especially in the great clay inventories of transactions. 
The Cretan script has not been deciphered yet, but we knov" 
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TELLING A STORY. 





By THE LAIRD. 


HE man who can tell a good story is always sure 
of a welcome; and if he has the ability to tell his 
story in print, he is rewarded as well as applauded. 

But, whether told by word of mouth or in print, it is 
the manner of telling the story that matters. lor every 
good story that is well told or well written, there are a 
aundred which are_ruined by unskilful recital. So much 
depends on the telling, 

Particularly is this the case with the written story; this 
I can say from my experience as an editor, There is 
amongst would-be contributors an admirable fertility of 
invention, but great dearth of technical skill. 

Tue SPECTATOR, in a recent article on “ The Art of 
Writing,” comments upon this in the following terms :— 

“We have already expressed our surprise . . . that 
“those who desire to write for the public do not 
“ pay more attention to the details of what is a very 
“ subtle art.” 

Tie Speectator adds the remark :— 

“What marvellous stories could be written if the 
“talk of adventurers could be writien down as it is 
“spoken by many a fireside.” 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the com- 
ment made by Ti Spectator in the course of a previous 
article upon the same theme :— 

“ The task of the future is to teach men and women 
“who have the gift of writing well to master the 
“difficult technique of modern journalism. It was, 
“TI believe, a realisation of this need for training 
“capable and well-educated men and women to hold 
“the many responsible positions that have to be filled 
“in modern newspaper offices that induced Lord 
“ Northcliffe to assist in founding the London School 
“of Journalism. Its patrons now include all the 
“ principal proprietors of the great newspapers, and 
“under the direction of Mr. Max Pemberton it 
“offers to those who wish to become journalists the 
“most careful personal tuition. Having been 
“allowed to examine its work in practice, 1 can only 
“envy those who have received such sympathetic and 
“highly skilled instruction in their early efforts. The 
“ series of lessons that are sent to cach correspondent 
“who enrols for the various courses go far to make 
“clear what each journalist should aim at; but the 
“most valuable part of the training is the very full 
“and candid opinion that is given upon everything 
“ that is submitted.” 

If I may offer a little friendly advice to those who 
have stories to tell, but who have never succeeded in 
getting them accepted, I would urge them to cultivate the 
art of shaping and dressing their stories aright. The 
plot and the characters are merely the raw materials 
which will be made or marred according to the skill, or 
lack of skill, of the narrator. 


Plot or Treatment 


As a matter of fact, the telling is often more important 
than even the plot! This may startle those who delude 
themselves into believing that a good plot will succeed 
in spite of amateurish writing. Any editor will tell you 
that a thin plot or even an old plot is more acceptable, 
if well written, than the most ingenious new plot badly 
handled. Some of the masterpieces in short story work 
have rather thin plots if you examine them narrowly ; but 
the skill of the narrator has made gems of them. © 

Maupassant’s “ La Parure,” held to be the finest short 
story in the world, has really a very slight plot—a neck- 
lace borrowed and lost—but see what its author made of 
it. Our own George Gissing gave us many gems which 
owed much to their setting. Similarly, Alphonse Daudet 
had a happy facility for taking slight incidents and making 





perfectly delightful stories and sketches of them. And 
who will deny that Conan Doyle’s “ Story of Waterloo” 
owes everything to the manner of its telling? 

The point is, indeed, abundantly illustrated by the work 
of those who have taken a Course at the London Schoo! 
of Journalism—scores of whom have had previously 
rejected stories accepted (and by the very editors who 
had refused them) after they had been re-modelled under 
the guidance of the instructor. 

Let no would-be story-writer waste his good material 
until he has acquired the art of using it; in other words, 
let him learn how to write his stories. Scores of 
to whom I have given this advice have acted upon it and 

t 


{ 


at 
they have never had reason to regret it. I have sent ; 
good many along to my friend, Mr. Max Pemberton, at 
the London School of Journalism, and, under his able 
guidance and that of his experienced colleagues, they 
have successfully mastered that technique without which 
good story-writing is impossible. In some cases | know 
that, quite early in the Course, earnings have more than 
paid for the cost of the whole training. 

One exceptional case recently came under my notice— 
that of a middle-aged teacher in a small country town 
who had been, for some time, trying to get her worl 
accepted; but in vain. She enrolled for the Short Story 
Course at the London School of Journalism, and now— 
two or three years later—-she is earning a regular income 
of £1,000 a year! 

How Success is Won 

This may be an exceptional case, but I have known 
others almost as remarkable. I do not want to sug 
to anyone that the process of training a story-writer is 


so simple that success can be guaranteed. None but a 
quack would pretend to guarantee success; so much 
depends upon the student himself. The finest course in 


the world and the most conscientious teaching can be of 
little account unless they are coupled with earnest wor! 
on the part of the student. 

I am obliged to say this because so many get the notion 
that they have only to pay a fee and work perfunectorily 
through a set of stereotyped lessons in order to ma 
“Jots of money” by their pens. Such mistaken people 
will only waste their time and money; there is no place 
for them in the story world. 

But, given the resolution to work and to Jea: 
accept experienced advice and to follow painstaking 
guidance, I know of no surer road to success than a 
Course of training under Mr. Max Pemberton. [ have 
seen so much of the work of this School, and I know so 
much of the successes achieved by its students, that I 
give my opinion with full confidence. 

The quality of the instruction is perhaps best evidenced 
by the fact that London School of Journalism students 
contribute plentifully to some of the most exclusiv 
magazines and journals—periodicals which accept only 
high-class work. Indeed, speaking from memory, I cannot 
recollect a single periodical or daily newspaper of any 
note which does not regularly accept contributions from 
those who have perfected their writing by a Course of 
training at this School. 

Does not that circumstance alone justify all I and 


4 


. 


other editors have said in favour of this excellent 
institution 7 
Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. ; 
A Prospectus of the School will be forwarded post fre 
application to:— 
The Prospectus Dept., 
The London Schoo! of Journalism, 
om 110 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: 4574 Museum, 
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that the Cretans had a decimal system and wrote down 
numbers up to 10,000. Paved ways run through the city, 
flagged in the middle for the pack-horses, conercte at the side. 
At the outside of the town is a rest-house for travellers, with 
elaborate bathing accommodation, “and an elegant little 
refectory, adorned with an appetizing frieze of partridges.” 
It is the days of the greatest expansion of Crete that Sir 
Arthur Evans mainly describes in the present volume, the 


end of the Middle Minoan period and the beginnings of the 
Late Minoan period. The two parts are beautifully illustrated, 
and it is enthralling to follow Sir Arthur through his account 
of the interconnexions of cultural influence in the ancient 
world, showing themselves in the jewellery, the painting, the 
bronzes and clay figures recovered from the soil of Cnossus. 


ALAN Porvrer. 


Fouché and Napoleon 


Fouché: The Man Napoleon Feared. By Nils Forssell. Trans- 
lated by Anna Barwell. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Napoleon in Captivity. Reports and Letters of Count Palmain. 
Translated and Edited by Julian Perk. (Allen and Unwin. 12s.) 
Lorp WOLSELEY once wrote that, though he considered 
Napoleon by far the greatest of great men, he always thought 
him a bad judge of character. A bad judge of how to deal 
with the characters he discovered and drew from oblivion 
he certainly proved himself from time to time. A Corsican 
roughness ran through him. He should not have insulted 
Soult at breakfast at the Caillou Farm on the morning of 
Waterloo, for instance ; 
and aristocrat’s contempt of ill-temper he never in the least 
understood, and so succeeded in turning his most brilliant 


and Talleyrand’s infinite finesse 


minister into a dangerous enemy. 

But when we pass in review the crowd of men by whom 
Napoleon found himself surrounded after Eighteenth Brumaire, 
soldiers of mean birth and trained in the roughest of schools 
and politicians who had evaded crisis after crisis and only 
saved their necks from the guillotine by betraying trust 
after trust, friend after friend, the wonder is that he found 
the material he did. Yet this material he gradually moulded 
into the machine that produced in civil life the Code and the 
Concordat, and in the Army the brilliant marshalate that 
carried his eagles from end to end of Europe. At the very 
centre of the machine, for six critical vears, there “appears 
in the background,” to quote M. Forssell, “little by little a 
tall, thin, angular figure 
with eyes that avoid our glance.” 


. an impenetrable face, pale as death, 
They may well do so, 
for figure, face, and eves are those of Fouché, Chief of Police. 
Fouché’s was so loathsome and despicable a character, vet 
wielding so strange an influence, that the epithet * diabolical ” 
seems alone to describe it. The man who, as Revolutionary 
Commissary at Lyons, ordered and calmly watched through 
his lorgnette the slaughter of battues of victims— nearly 
three hundred at a time, tied in couples—who helped to 
compass the ruin of his co-criminal, Robespierre, contrived 
to be an actor in the Brumaire coup and a stage-manager at 
the establishment of the Empire, worked for the divorce of 
Josephine after years of friendship with her, and reappeared 
at the head of his police during the Hundred Days, only to 
hound the fallen Emperor off the seene after Waterloo—is 
there anything to be said for him at all? And was not 
Napoleon really at fault to employ an agent whom he could 
do neither with nor without ? As to that question, we think 
Napoleon had his wits very much about him. He gauged 
his man, and * set a thief to catch a thief,” with surprising 
results. But his grip, as we shall see, was on the thief’s 
arm all the while, till the Jast treason. As to Fouché’s 
devilry, the Due d’Otrante actually contrived to add the 
touch of * the fallen angel” to his other qualities. For the 
spoliator of the Chureh and vulgar mocker of the Faith 
hegan his mental training on Pascal, and finished it beloved 
by all his family, with thoughts straying wistfully back across 
an ocean of evil to memories of the Abbé Mérault de Moissy, 
his early instructor in religion. Yet Jéré6me Buonaparte 
was burning piles of incriminating papers by his bed the 
neanwhile, and, to use a businesslike expression of his 
ywn, “the more Nationalism raises its head in France, the 
zreater the fall in Fouché shares.” 

The Revolution and the Terror tossed up many strange, 
enigmatic, and repulsive figures. Even in the portraits of 
the period we can discern the contradictions of temperament 
which made men one day tender or dapper or frivolous, 
and the next like beasts of prey, maddened with sheer lust 
for blood. Of such were Robespierre and Couthon and 


Saint-Just, with their obliging, infantile, or seraphic coun- 


tenance:. No wonder that the drama with its quick changes 
of pat ivtism, plotting, and savagery makes difliculi telling. 
Perhaps this accounts for. the inequality of M. Forssells 
book. Tue revolutionary period of Foucheé’s life is hard to 
come to grips with, despite some horrors which stand out, 
such as ‘h> ineffaceable wickedness of the Lyons massacres. 
And sone episodes, such as Robespierre’s destruction, will 
again always remain half in shadow, though Tallien, Therezia 
Cabarrus (wrongly spelt Thérése Cabarras) and Fouche, 
felt rather than seen, play their parts. There is, indeed, 
an element of carelessness in these chapters. Thus, Louis 
XVI.’s death was not voted for by a majority of one, but of 
fifty-three ; Arcole should be Arcola; the * Duc d’Artois,” 
the Comte d’Artois; “ Si€yés,” Sieyés; “the Council of 
the Seniors,” the Council of the Ancients. It is a relief 
when Buonaparte clears the air, and France settles down to 
the orderliness of the Consulate and the Empire. For here 
the real worth of the book appears in a brief but masterh 
account of Fouché’s work as Minister of Police. 

This could not be better done. Never, it may be said, 
had a Police Ministry such an incarnation of its spirit —granted 
the despotism of the system- as in Fouché. Even here. 
though, we must enter a caveat against the sub-title of 
the book. Napoleon, the hero of sixty battles, never feared 
any person ; he did not even take precautions against assass- 
ination except at St. Helena. What he feared were intrigue 


t 


‘ceaselessly feared the 


movements. the Paris mob. Hence he « 
influence of the Church, and, at the height of his 


t 
"Ese 1 , : 
he Tuileries at dawn to mix 


power, 


would steal out, disguised, from t 


with the peo} le in the streets and hear what talk was going 


on. This species of dread, quickened by something like 
epilepsy. accounts for his sudden panic on Kighteenth Brum- 


aire at the ery of “ Outlaw,” and for his helpless terror, on 
the morrow of his daring campaign of 1814, as he passed t 
captivity through the hostile population of the South. 

No: he feared Fouché, if he feared him at all, as the 
spirit of intrigue. An episode not too plainly treated In 
M. Forssell is Napoleon’s dash from Valladolid to Paris in 
1809, one of the most furious rides in history. Hie brok« 
off his pursuit of Moore, and it was not only the menacc 
of the Austrian War that caused such a volte-face, but the news 
that Tallevrand and Fouché had been seen in close colloquy 
in Paris, * Vice and Crime arm in arm,” and that both were 
in secret communication with the restless Murat at Naples. 
No fear, but the soldier's instinct to hurl himself straight 
at the heart of danger prompted the fierce gallop from 
Valladolid. The grip on the arm of the master-thief - and 
Napoleon kept many half-tamed thieves in his employ 
suddenly tightened, and was successful. That was all. 

As a matter of fact, the story of the Ministry of Police 
has its amusing as well as its tragic aspects. Fouché spied 
on everyone, not excepting the Emperor ; and seems to have 
been unaware that his master’s eve was all the time tirelessly 
on guard on the other side of the keyhole. Not edifying, 
perhaps ; but Napoleon was, as he once told Metternich, 
a parvenu Emperor, and he had to manage a team of Marshals 
and Ministers who needed all the driving power that he 
possessed, to keep in order. Soult, for example, once assumed 
semi-royal state as * King of Leon and the Algarves,” without 
any warrant, for quite a long period, Crowns, in fact. as 
well as batons, were in knapsacks. 

M. Forssell shows how one adventurer. at any rate, worked 
his way through this tremendous episode of intrigue and 
empire. Ile fails to win us to the view that Fouché changed 
sides, as he so often did, on any higher instinct than that 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. A selection from 


an interesting and varied list. 











The Historic Monuments Series. 
Edited hy A. Hamiton Thompson, M.A., Hon.D.Lutt. (iptem). 
F.s.A., Professor of Medieval History in the University of Leec 
Complete List of Sencs Post Free. 


BAPTISMAL FONTS. 


Classified and illustrated. By E. Tyrrell-Green, author of “ Parish 
Church Architecture,” etc. With over 100 illustrations. 

Cloth boards. 10s. 6d. net. 
A new monograph on Fonts by a distinguished archwologist. The 
author has spent many years on personal examination of numerous 
examples, and his book provides a more thorough classification of 
types of fonts, with a more concise account of their development 
than is available elsewhere. 





‘ T 

EDMUND RICH. 
Archbishop and Saint. By M. R. Newbolt. With several illustra- 
tions. Cloth boards. 5s. net. 
St. Edmund Rich is one of the most attractive figures of the 
English Middle Ages, one who stood for the liberties of the 
National Church against the arbitrary action of King Henry HI 
and the abuses of Papal administration, 


THE GOSPEL FOR ASIA. 


A Study of Three Religious Masterpieces: Gita, Lotus, and Fourth 
Gospel, By Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
Cloth hoards. 10s, 6d. net. 
The three books here discussed are of central importance in the 
study of civilisation. 


THE TEACHING CHURCH 
A Handbook of Adult Religious Education. Edited by A. L. 
ioodard. Paper cover, 2s. 6d. Cloth boards, 3s, 6d. net. 
a Bishop otf Manchester and other writers contribute to the 
volume. 


S. FRANCOIS DE SALES, 1567-1622. 


ty E. K. Sanders, author of “ Sainte Chantel,” “ Jac ques Bénigne 


; 
! 
Bossuet,”” ete. Cloth boards. 12s. net. Ready June 8. 


ENGLISH PREACHERS AND PREACHING, 
1610-1670. 


A Secular study. By Caroline Francis Richardson. 
Cloth boards. 10s. 6d. net Ready May 22. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE OXFORD 
Mie VEMENT. 


By ¢. J. Webb, M.A., F.T.A., Oriel Professor of the Philosophy 
et the ‘Chris stian Religion in the University ot Oxford. 
loth boards. Gs, net. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN YOUNG, S.T.P. 
Hdean of Winchester, 1616 to the Commonwealth. Extracts tran- 
scribed and edited by Florence Remington Goodmai. 
Cloth boards. 7s. 6d. net. 
et another most interesting diary has come to light—found in a 


' 


chest in the chapter-room cupboard of Winchester Cathedral. 


EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF C/®SAREA. 


‘theeEcclesiastical History and the Martyrs of Palestin c. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, by Hugh Jackson La lor, D.D., 
Litt.D,, Dean of St. Patrick’s and Beresford Professor of Eccle- 
siastical. History in the University of Dublin, and John E 





Leonard Oulton, B.D., Lecturer on the Bible in the Uxiversity of 
Dubliv. Vol. I, Introduction, Notes and Index. 
Cloth boards. 10s. 6d. 1 


THE SUFFERING OF THE IMPASSIBLE GOD. 


By Bertrand R. Brasnett, M.A., B.D. Cloth beards. 7s, Gd. net. 


Ready June 5. 
THE RUSSIAN CHURCH SINCE THE 


REVOLUTION. 


Ly G. P. Fedotoff. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
By IV. H. Fairbairns. With numerous illustrations. 
Paper boards, 1s. Cloth boards 
Cuicurster (ready) Licurietp (ready). St. Atna 
y¥ (Mey). Satrssury (May), Exer " 
Each volume has a , story of the cathedral and a descriptive guide. 


CRITICAL CATHOLICISM. 


s. 6d. net. 


Duxcen Boards. 2 
Ready in June. 





By the Rev. E. O. James, Pu.D., F.S.A, 6d. net. 
ANGLO-CATHOLICISM. 

An individual impression. By N. P. Williams, D.D., Lady 

Margaret, Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxi are, and 

Canon of Christ Church. 3d. net. 


Texts for Students. 
No. 43. CYPRIAN DE UNITATE ECCLESL®. 


The Latin text, translated, with an Introduction and Pricf Notes, 
by 2. H. Blakeney, M.A, (in the Press.) Is. 6d. net. 





Society for Promoting Christian Knowiedge, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
And of alt Booksellers. Lists post free 
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’S_ BOOKS |: 

MR. MURRAY’S BOOKS |: 
ON THE STAGE : 

. + 

An Autobiography + 

By GEORGE ARLISS 1 

“ A jolly book. . . . It is in one respect a serious book, [3 
too. Mr. Arliss’s sense of humour coincides with a high |? 
estimate of theatrical art. He has made a hard study of |y 
its technique.’ —Times. Iilustrated. 16s. net \* 
By E. THORNTON COOK + 

“ Readers will leave her book with a greatly enhanced |# 
knowledge of Scottish history. ‘The author combines a a 
good deal of careful work with a vivid pen . « « | 
highly picturesque reading.”"—Birmingham Post. # 
Portraits. 21s. net (¢ 





tint 


EAST AFRICA BY MOTOR LORRY 
W. W. CAMPBELL 
‘The literary craftsmanship is excellent, with humour, 


adventure, mystery and thrills following hot upon one 
another’s heels.”—Noitingham Journal, Ullustrated. 18s. net 


+P teh ted 


CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS 
By the Hon. O. T. J. ALPERS 
Preface by LORD BIRKENHEAD, P.C. 
The story of a young Dane who rose to be a Judge of the 


Supreme Court of New Zealand by sheer industry and 
intelligence. I}ustrated. 15s. net. 











* Lord Gorell has discor ered something 
new in detective fiction.”°—THE TIMES. 


THE DEVOURING FIRE 
By LORD GORELL 

Mrs. M. II. Hamivron, from the B.B.C., Londo: 

“Tt is a first-rate yarn: the ending was to me a genuine 

surprise and yet, when one looks back, quite convincing, 

and the dramatis persone are sharply individualised.” 

Second Impression. 7 


1, said :— 


7s. 6d. net, 


THE BOOK OF ENGLISH LAW 
By EDWARD JENBsS, D.C.! 
With a Foreword by LORD ATKIN 


“ Entrancing as well as instructive. . . . A more lucid 
exposition of such a wide subject in a necessarily limited 
space we could not desire. "Morning Post. 12s, net. 





By CONSTANCE ALEXANDER 
This book is based on the journals and letters of 
Claudius Rich, traveller, artist, antiquary and British 
Resident at Baghdad, 1808-1821, a remarkable man whose 
pioneer work deserves a ful! record. Illustrated. 16s, net. 


A HISTORY OF — 
CONTINENTAL CIVIL PROCEDURE 
By ARTHUR ENGELMAN 2 
This new volume in the Continental Legal History Series |¢ 
aims at presenting the main outlines of the evolution of 
civil procedure so far as relates to Germany, Austria, 
France, [taly, and Sweden. 30s. net. 


R. W. MACKENNA’S ~~. 


New Volume of Scottish Stories 


O ROWAN TREE 


This book will delight all lovers of the author's “ Flower 
o’ the Heather” and “ Bracken and ‘Thistledown.” It 
depicts life in a lowland village a generation ago. A jj 
wholesome, happy humour runs through almost every {+ 
page. 7s, 6d. net. 
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which prompts the rat to Jeave the sinking ship. But he 
says what he can for the detestable and clever villain whom 
he depicts. And we would add that he gives us a full and 
most excellent Bibliography. 

The first practically complete English translation of the 
Balmain Correspondence fills up a gep in the St. Helena 
literature. 
Antonovich, Comte de Balmain. « 
family, the Ramsays of Balmain, was the Russian Commis- 


It is a very capable piece of work. Alexandre 
fescended from a Scottish 


sioner, One of three appointed by the Powers to watch over 
Napoleon, and, incidentally, over Sir Hudson Lowe as well. 
The others were the Marquis de Montchenu, from France, 
and Count Stiirmer, from Austria. The former seems to 
have been a despicable sort of person: even amongst the 
English he was deseribed as “the buffoon,” and he was 
filed with hatred for “Je petit monstre.” Stiirmer was 
respectable enough, but his dislike of Lowe, in which he was 
not alone, led to complications, and his stay on * the rock ” 
did not extend beyond three years. Balmain was by far 
the best of the three, and he was not worried by instructions 
“to assure himself with his own eyes” of the captive’s 
existence each day. ‘These instructions Napoleon set himself 
successfully to thwart, and the ludicrous efforts to carry 
them out are amusingly detailed by Lord Rosebery in The 
Last Phase. 

Balmain did not suffer from undue prejudice against Lowe, 
and finally became engaged to his step-daughter. It may 
be remarked in passing that the very qualifications which 
fitted Lowe for his post—his acquaintance with Corsica before 
the British abandoned the island and his command of the 
“Corsican Rangers,” a corps recruited from Corsicans dis- 
affected to the Kmpire 
fallen Emperor would regard as direct affronts. Nor did 


were precisely matters which the 


Our Army 


The Future of the British Army. The Problem of its Duties, 
Cost and Composition. By Bt. Major KB. C. Dening, 
M.C., R.E. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 

On Future Warfare. By Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, C.B.F., D.S.O. 
(Sifton Praed. 12s. Hd.) 


Major DENING, a contributor to these columns, writes with 
such an admirable lucidity that anybody can _ follow 
his argument. And the educated public should understand in 
what way development of the British Army is trending. 
Major Dening, who in 1924 won the Bertrand Stewart Prize 
for the best essay (reproduced here as a chapter) on the Com. 
position of an Ideal Modern Army Corps, holds that * the 
British Army is now probably ahead of that of any other 
nation in its knowledge of the possibilities of mechanization.” 
He advocates the extension of this, from experimental installa- 
tion to general, for three-fourths of the entire forces—106 
battalions out of 136, 14 out of 18 field artillery brigades, and 
14 out of 20 cavalry regiments. The residue is to be retained 
for service in regions where the mechanized forces would be 
unsuitable and where probable wars arc against an imperfectly 
equipped enemy. 

Thus there would be two types in the Army ; and the older 
would be of little or no value as an auxiliary to the newer, 
just as obsolete vessels only hamper a modern fleet. Un- 
mechanized forces are to be retained for considerations special 
to an Empire which is widely scattered and diversified. But 
for such service as the British Army did in Europe during the 
late War, only the new type is recommended by this expert. 

The essential feature of the new type is that all com- 
batants shall advance under protection adequate against rifle 
fire. Modern battlefields have been dominated, not by gas, 
nor by artillery, but by the aimed bullet. Against the con- 
cealed rifleman—still more against the concealed machine gun— 
the advance of unarmoured men is paralysed, almost irre- 
spective of their numbers. We are to have an Army whose 
striking force will be tanks. Units to occupy and * mop up” 
the ground won will follow in protected “ carriers.” The 
humber of combatants will be greatly lessened, and can be, 
because the wastage from wounds, or from mere fatigue, will 
be greatly reduced. In short, except for the necessity to hold 
the ground overrun, a modern army will operate much more 








Lowe discharge his duties in such fashion as recommended him 
to the British Government for future service. Stiirmer’s 
memoirs are dull; Montchenu’s often ridiculous, but Bal- 
main’s dispatches, summarized and abridged as they are, 
form the witticst and possibly the most truthful of all the 
accounts of the strange life on the island. *‘* The Commis- 
they did not like Lowe; 
their duty forbade them from liking the inmates of Longwood,” 
that residence which Lowe declined with disgust for Lady 
Lowe. Hot, windy, damp by turns, and always rat-ridden, 
after Napoleon's death it was converted into a pig-sty. Not 
much is added, however, to what we know already of 
Napolcon’s life and avocations. His fondness for little Betsy 
Balcombe, which at one time developed into the passing 
of his time amid a circle of children, comes out very amicably. 
Later on he took to shooting chickens and any other animals 
that strayed into his gardens, but the exasperations of his 


sioners did not like cach other; 


last illness were on him then. The well-known and incessant 
bickerings between him and Lowe on matters of etiquette, 
title, supervision, and maintenance supply food for many 
reports, and, in these days, of self-reproach on our part. 
Napoleon placed a good deal of hope in the ultimate inter- 
vention on his behalf by the Czar, his Tilsit friend of former 
days; but in reality that strange potentate, a mixture 
of mysticism and _ self-secking, never forgave him Moscow, 
and was foremost in urging on the Powers repressive nieasures 
against their mighty captive. 

For those who are interested in the story of St. Helena, 
its true records, and the * Legend” which was built upon 
them. partly by Napoleon himself. partly by his nephew, 
that Legend which helped to erect the edifice of the Second 
Empire, Mr. Park has compiled an indispensable book. 

W. K. Fiiwine. 


To-morrow 


like a modern fleet than like one of the crawling hordes 
swarmed over Europe ten years age. 

Owing to the reduction in mumbers. since men are dearer 
than material to maintain and to replace, there will be, on 
Major Dening’s estimate, some saving annually; but the 
capital cost of re-cquipment would be high. Let us hope 
that, if war is contemplated, war will be contemplated on 
these lines. The ramming of masses of men unproteeted into 
fire-swept zones was brutally unscientific. Above all, such 
wastefulness was criminal in the British Army of long-service 
men, few in numbers but carefully trained, who ought to have 
been more fully equipped and most carefully husbanded. Now 
that protection is available there is no excuse for not pur- 
chasing it for the small body of men we hire and train. 

But what will be the sequel? If the British Army, in its 
new role of pionecr, leads the way by becoming armour-clad, 
how long will possible antagonists leave us that advantage ? 
We know roughly the sort of figures that a modern fleet runs 
up in costs. Armics equipped to depend on machinery will 
bankrupt Europe. Once the machine replaces man as the 
main thing, we are done, because finality has been reached in 
man, whereas every month a new machine will make the old 
one obsolete. This may indeed prove to be the reductio ad 
absurdum of war between civilized Powers, 

But while war has to be contemplated, the Army should by 
all means be encouraged in developing this new rationalism 
which will consider not only how to teach a man to kill but 
how to avoid being killed. In 1914-18 infantry attack was 
like a swordsman who could only thrust and never parry. 
Also, from the moment it is realized that soldiers are the crew 
of machines, it is possible that there may be some abatement 
of the concentration on buttons, sloping arms by numbers, 
and parade-ground manoeuvres, which in decorative effect 
and archaeological interest rival the busby, and have the same 
degree of value for modern war. 

In discussing Colonel Fuller's arresting essays, we must 
disburden our mind from a number of hopes and prejudices, 
Among the hopes we would place the thought (son ofa wish) 
that wars may cease. If international security be achieved 
through the agency of the League of Nations, as we devoutly 
pray, then considerations as to their future conduct of war 
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Cr. 8vo. 272 pp. 7s, 6d. net. 
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probable developments in the future. 
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TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, 


By FATHERS HUC and GABET, 1844-6. 

Translated by W. Hazuitt, with a long Introduc- 
tion by Professor Paut PEttior. 

Two volumes. 25/- net the set. 

“Holds its own in the literature of travel because of the 

brilliant descriptive gift displayed.’-—Times. “Have real 

human, topographical and philological value, apart from their 

literary charm.”—Sunday Times. 


THE ENGLISH ROGUE 


By RICHARD HEAD and FRANCIS KIRK- 
MAN. With 12 plates. 4to. 25/- net. 
“ First published in 1665—what can any modern reviewer say 
of this lewd, sordid, amusing book? It all depends whether 
you are interested in_ Restoration England. If so, the book 
will be a revelation. It is a far better book, because so much 
more honest and variegated, than the Highwaymen, recently 
published.”—CLENNELL WiLKinson in London Mercury. 
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ARTISTS OF THE 1890's 
By JOHN ROTHENSTEIN. 

With 7 plates. 
Reveals the art of the nineties, not as the product of an 
exotic coterie, but as an inspiration from the life of the 
ae. Biographical and critical studies of Whistler, Beardsley, 
othenstein, Beerbohm, Steer, and five others, including much 
unpublished material, 





10/6 net. 
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With 56 plates. 6 maps. 12/6 net. 
An interesting account of the countries bordering the Eastern 
Mediterranean from Egypt to Venice as they were 25 years 
ago, and as the author found them recently. He takes us in 


glorious scenery through Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
with numerous stories of sport, travel, folk-lore and 
superstition. 
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ABOUT 


By PROFESSOR E. RABAUD. 7/6 net. 
The phenomena of distant orientation has long been recog- 
nised, but a solution to the problems involved has not hitherto 
been available. In a series of studies of bees, wasps, ants, 
termites, molluscs, and carrier-pigeons, a prominent French 
naturalist comes to some important conclusions. 
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By S. P. COSMETATOS. 15s. net. 
Based on did documents hitherto unpublished, this book 
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intrigues of modern times, the almost unimaginable tragedy 
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Propaganda is the villain of the piece. 
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By F. HERTZ. 18s. net. 
“His book deserves wide reading. He has made a good job 
of the ‘nordic’ fanatics. He shows up their fallacies and 
inaccuracies by careful documentation. His book is closely 


packed with thought.”—Outlook. 


TRUST & MONOPOLY CONTROL 


By A. P. L. GORDON. 5s. net. 

“A very excellent book, a fair, interesting and meticulous 

account of the kartel system. The authorities would be wise 

if they made this work a text-book in the schools.”—Evening 
Standard. 
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HIBERNIA, or the Future of Ireland 
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A lucid account of sleep and an analysis of dreaming. A 
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would obviously be absurd. That time is not yet, however, 
and may never be, for while mankind is certainly not likely 
to tolerate slaughter on the scale of the last conflict, Colonel 
Fuller makes out a very reasonable case for a different and 
more humane (but not more Christian) warfare. 

It is in contemplating these possible future wars that we 
must rid ourselves of most of the ideas we have acquired about 
strategy and tactics, if we are to follow the author. Military 
history, he tells us, goes in cycles. Until 400 a.p. we had the 
big citizen army ; then armour was invented and the cavalry 
eycle of Genghiz came on the scene. This lasted until 1400 
a.D., When gunpowder introduced the great infantry epoch 
which has lasted to the present day. Now petrol has made 
new armour possible and the artillery or mechanical cycle 
jsabouttodawn. Armies will be smaller, and more expert and 
professional ; slaughter will be less—brains will score one more 
victory over brawn. 

The time of the tank is at hand, with aeroplanes as its 
cavalry. Both tanks and cavalry will rely on gas more than 
high explosives. Here Colonel Fuller very rightly shocks us 
into considering whether our dislike of gas is not mere conser- 
vative stupidity. If fighting there must be, are not some 
forms of gas more merciful than blowing men to bits ? 
as a matter of statistics, has an infinitely lower percentage of 
killed to disabled than any other lethal weapon. In future 
war, moreover, the author suggests that the last thing we 
shall want to do is to kill our enemies. That would not only 
be crude, but highly uneconomic ; the real object is to frighten 
them into submission. If, in 1914, we could have somehow 
imposed our will on five million Germans, would not that have 
been better (even in the most basely material sense) than in 
having caused them to be buried ? With a dead German there 
can be no trade. A live submissive enemy is the ideal of 
future wars, whose commanders will attempt to strike terror 
to the nerve centres of a community, not slaughter its com- 
batants. We shall attack the brain, rather than the body of 
anation. The consequences of this new orientation of war 
are not pleasant to contemplate. But they should be contem- 
plated by every thinking man and woman who is still inclined 


Gas, 


to say, “* You cannot abolish war without abolishing human 
nature.” 

For small wars—and as long as the British Empire remains 
custodian for primitive peoples, an expeditionary force will 
be necessary—the speedy mechanization and 
of the Army would appear to be a matter of urgency if we are 
to save not only the lives of our own soldiers, but those of our 
temporary enemies. Colonel Fuller has a good 
our Expeditionary Force as the doctor of Empire, who can 
only visit a limited number of patients on foot. As soon as 
he buys a ear, his range is enormously increased. If he is 
valled in to attend to some Arab sheikh who has temporarily 
lost his reason, does he creep up to the patient and brain him 
with an axe? Surely that is too drastic a remedy, especially 
if (as frequently happens in bombing operations) the weapons 
employed hit innocent as well as guilty. 
calms the patient, or puts him in a strait-jacket if necessary. 
He does not kill. Our Empire has been founded on pacification, 
not conquest. Hence Colonel Fuller arrives at the startling 
(but we cannot think unsound) conclusion that what it 
required against recalcitrant tribesmen is a flying anaesthetist 
followed by a winged Black Maria. 

Having read thus far, this reviewer was prepared to find 
that the suggestions from the author as to dealing with the 
North-West Frontier of India would cause him to chuckle, for he 
happens to have spent more years than he cares to remember 
there, and Colonel Fuller confesses to just one month's motor- 
ing on the metalled roads between Quetta and Peshawar. 
However, Colonel Fuller is perfectly right in his main ideas 
as to frontier defence. If his plan were to be adopted (but it 
takes a cataclysm to awaken Simla!) it will save untold 
hardship and misery amongst the holders of the perimeter 
camps and blockhouses of that desolate region which separates 
India from Afghanistan. We who sit in the seats of the 
comfortable find it easy to forget the price of Empire—-the 
wracked nerves and sweating bodies, the danger of heat-stroke 
by day and of sniping by night, of those who guard the marches 
of India. The safeguarding of convoys should be greatly 
facilitated by whippet tanks. 


* gasification ”’ 


simile of 


The good doctor 


Historical Siftings 


Romances of History. Greenhough Smith. 


Newnes. 2s.) 
Mysteries of History. By C. J. 35. 
Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) 


(George 


Thompson. (Faber and 


RomANce and mystery always exercise their spell, especially 
when the romance really occurred, and the mystery goes 
still unsolved. Of the two books before us, Mr. Greenhough 
Smith’s is by far the better told. He has precisely the style 
for his subjects, concise, graphic, convincing. All of his 
sketches live. 

As a matter of fact, history, of course, is not quite so 
apposite and rounded as the editor of the Strand Magazine 
would have us suppose. Take his ‘“* Madame Tallien,” for 
instance. Well, the fall of Robespierre and of the Terror 
was due really to more causes than the beauty of Madame 
and the fury of Tallien at finding her condemned. And 
Bruslart ? 
assassination always hanging over Napoleon's head, is 
vividly told, especially with that final touch of the Chevalier’s 
being made Governor of Corsica while Napoleon was at 
Elba ; a further proof, were any needed, of the treachery and 
meanness of the Powers to the fallen Emperor. But that 
Napoleon stood in personal fear of Bruslart—why, he was no 
Cromwell, with hidden shirt of mail. We 
“L’Homme,” spurring back from Valladolid to Paris with 
but one aide, whose horse he lashed to keep up the break- 
neck pace, or calmly drawing up Parisian theatre regulations 
among the ruins of Moscow, or meditatively whistling his 
“ Malbrouck ” while his tortured host struggled past him in 
the streets of Leipzig, or routing Bliicher at the head of his 
conscript boys in the lightning campaign of 1814; and 
Bruslart is simply not in the picture. All the same, it is a 
sidelight. So is the ghastly sketch of Couthon, with crippled 
form and cherub face, quickening five-fold the pace of the 
guilloty >. So is ** Casanova,” except tbat only the roguery 


The story of the Chevalier, with his menace of 


think of 


and quick-change of the attractive rascal are given, 
Mrs. Grundy frowned on the rest, and really Casanova is 
useful as a painter of * moeurs.”’ William Lithgow deserved 
to be recalled to memory, and we are left wondering at the 
iron constitution of our forebears. Nerves they could not 
have known. Altogether, this little book merits attention, 
not least from those who would learn the crisp, economical 
style in which such work should be done: 
recommend it to our readers. 

We cannot give such praise to Mr. Thompson's collection 
of Mysteries of History. A few of them have the zest of 
novelty, but several are well-worn themes, and some have 
little or no mystery about them. Cagliostro and the Chevalier 
d’Eon have been discussed again and again; the tragedy of 
Cumnor Place has been practically disposed of; Sir Walter 
Scott’s dates, in Kenilworth, were carly detected as all 
wrong, designedly so, of course. Leicester may have been 
guilty of many crimes, and the report of the inquest in this 
matter is missing, but (Mr. Thompson dves not mention 
this) by the record on his tomb Antony Foster appears 
to have lived and died a respectable member of the com- 
munity. The early chapters on historical poisonings are 
jejune: Henry I., John, James I., his son Henry, Charles IT. 
and Charles IX. of France have long ceased to worry our 
suspicions ; it is hard to see why poor Mary Tudor was intro- 
duced at all; and as for the Duke of Clarence, of malmsey 
fame, the salient and outrageous fact, missed by Mr. Thompson, 
is the lurid glare it throws on the savagery of the Yorkist 
princes, who murdered their nearest kith and kin without 
mercy, a trait they handed on to the Tudors. The sketches 
of real interest, since they prove the endless gullibility of 
mankind, concern lesser game. There is Mary Toft, of the 
village of Godliman, who in 1726 claimed to have given birth 
to seventeen rabbits, and, what was more, persuaded the 
Anatomist to King George II. of the truth of her statement. 
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She became the talk of the town, and her room in Lacy’s 
Bagnio in London was thronged by fashionable ladies for 
days before the cheat was detected. After this we are not 
surprised at the Count de St. Germain, who, however, like 
Cagliostro, probably did possess scientific knowledge in 
advance of his time-—we should guess, in the manufacture of 
artificial jewels—and lived and died a rich man. Then there 
was Dr. Graham, pioneer of Universal Pills, but, it must also 
be confessed, also of real magnetic treatment and some 
common-sense laws of health, but otherwise a very impudent 
and rather salacious impostor. Finally, there was Mr. John 
St. John Long, with his liniment ; he contrived to kill two 
unfortunate beings, however, but not his own reputation for skill 
and probity, as his monument at Kensal Green bears witness. 

On the whole, this is a disheartening book. So many 
mysteries of real distinction await Mr. Thompson's attention 
-—the true cause of the destruction of the Templars, and 
their alleged alliance with the Assassins ; the eeger patronage 
of the Grail Legend by the House of Anjou, and its use in 
their perpetual conflict with the Papacy ; much later on, 
the Gowrie Conspiracy, the Man in the Iron Mask, and the 
total disappearance of James de la Cloche, eldest son of 
Charles IL.—a problem which intrigued Lord Acton and 
Andrew Lang. Again, who killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ? 
What became of James IL.s crown jewels? Who betrayed 
to the English Government the terms of the secret treaty 
between Napoleon and the Tsar, agreed to by themselves in 
privacy on the raft at Tilsit? What really became of 
Louis XVII?) Was Louis Philippe or the Countess of 
Newborough the child of the Due d'Orléans? And so on. 
To some of these problems there can possibly never be an 
answer, but their discussion would seem to be better worth 
while than the rather aimless tracking of bygone and 
insignificant adventurers. That is, if one wants to rake up 
the dustbin of history. 


Oriental Pottery and 
Porcelain 


The George Eumorfopoulos Collection. Catalogue of the 
Chinese, Corean and Persian Pottery and Porcelain, 
By R. L. Hobson. Vol. VI. (Ernest Benn, £12 12s.) 
Tuts volume brings to an end Mr. Hobson’s monumental work 
on the Oriental pottery in the Kumorfopoulos Collection. Ta 
it are gathered firstly Chinese wares, of various categories, 
aequired by Mr. EKumorfopoulos since the publication of the 
preceding volumes in which otherwise they would have found 
a place. Amongst these supplementary specimens are several 
of great beauty and some of great interest to the expert. The 
Jatter include two convex moulds with deeply incised ornament 
used for producing bowls with relief designs of the kind familiar 
mnong celadon and ‘Ting wares of the Sung period ; one of 
these moulds, bearing an inscription of date (equivalent to 
1203 A.p.), is a useful landmark for chronological sorting. 
Fresh evidence is provided of the wonderfully high average of 
skill in modelling of the purveyors of funeral figures in the 
Wei and T’ang periods ; European modellers of to-day would 
deserve to feel proud if they could produce with case works 
of such power as a duck, a tumbler turning a somersault, and 
certain long-legged horses here shown, for all that the last- 
named irresistibly arouse a smile by their likeness to Tenniel’s 
Rocking-horse-fly of Looking-glass fame. 

A second section of the volume is devoted to miscellancous 
Chinese stonewares and earthenwares. ‘Two types will here 
specially interest the ordinary collector. One of these is the 
Canton stoneware with opalescent glazes, generally dark 
brown with lavender-blue markings, which are purchasable 
at quite moderate prices and have as a rule undeniable dignity 
of form and attractiveness of colouring, although groundless 
claims of an early date, often made on their behalf, are apt 
to discredit them in the eyes of the collector. The second 
well-known type is that of the red wares from the Shanghai 
district. These must in Queen Anne’s time have been among 
the most familiar of all Chinese wares in Kngland, for in the 
form of small teapots they were regularly imported with tea 
and sold by dealers in that ingredient of a beverage then 
newly fashionable, 


But to the lay reader the chief delights of this volume wil} 
be found in the later sections, amongst the illustrations, 
rendering with unsurpassed faithfulness to the original, the 
Corean and Islamic wares. There is perhaps in the collection 
no example that does full justice to the great distinction of 
form which the unglazed pottery of the earliest Corean period 
—that of the Silla domination--is capable of attaining : but 
the wares of the succeeding Koryu Dynasty are seen in the 
fulness of their beauty. Here for the first time in & Kuropean 
work an attempt has been made to range the Koryu wares by 
periods, based on the recent investigations of a Japanese 
authority, and it is shown that the earliest among them, 
belonging to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, include those 
celadon pieces with bird or flower designs engray ed with the 
utmost sensitiveness of hand under a glaze of the blue of sea- 
water when looked down into from above beneath a clear 
spring sky. In these, but not less in the vigorous painted 
wares of coarser finish belonging to the later Koryu times, 
we find the marked individual character by which Corcan 
pottery in all its phases is distinguished from that of the 
great neighbour kingdoms. 

When we turn to the Islamic pottery we are in a different 
world, a world much nearer to our own. The leading role is 
here played by Persia, and the art exhibited by Persian 
pottery, from the earlier vigorous sgraffito wares, for which 
the term Gabri or “ Fire-worshippers’ ” ware has been too 
readily taken over from the jargon of Levantine dealers, to 
the refined miniature-painted and lustred wares of the thir- 
teenth century, is essentially, in spite of all borrowed strains, 
an art of the North, akin to the Gothic art of Kurope. To 
this fact doubtless is due the syinpathiy with which we approach 
it. No predisposition is needed, however, for the xestlictic 
appreciation of wares which, as Mr. Hobson justly claims, 
are not surpassed by the Chinese in “ instinctive sense of 
colour and command of intricate desiga.’ These merits are 
plain to see in the specimens which bring to a conclusion the 
illustrations of this sumptuous catalogue of the finest collection 
of Asiatic pottery ever brought together in Europe. 

Bernarp Rackitam, 
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First Large Edition Exhausted 
on, Day of Publication. 


ARGOT 
OXFORD 


OCTAVIA 


“ Margotistical from the first page 
to the last.” —Sunday Express. “ Has 
the supreme virtue of never being 
dull." —The Referee. “I love every 
moment of it.”—Graphic. 











“The hunting scenes are memor- 
able—vivid, stirring, and enthusiastic 
. . « full of wit and brilliant descrip- 
tion. This most vital and crowded 
novel will be widely read.” 

—Daily Mail. 

“The characters live under their 
creator’s fingers.”—Daily News. “A 
brilliant first novel. It is full of life 
and sparkles with wit.’-—Yorkshire 
Observer. 


“las a remarkable vitality. It is 
quite unlike any novel by a novelist of 
to-day.” —TZimes Literary Supplement. 

7/6 net. 
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MASTERPIECE 
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Ready Friday, May 18 


Demy 8vo 15s. net 
§ The Son of Man (‘The Story,’ in Dr. Ludwig’s own words, 
‘of Jesus—The Man’) has heen translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. There are eight illustrations after drawings by 
Rembrandt. The above is a reproduction of the two-colour 
jacket, which will be seen on bookstalls everywere. 
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THE 
COMPANIONATE 


By JUDGE BEN LINDSEY and 
WAINWRIGHT EVANS. 
an Introduction by the Hon. Mrs. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
changes are taking place in our 
2 To cope with them we have codes 
formulated for an entirely different social fabric. 
Judge Lindsey asks us to change them in time, to 
meet the realities, as the only means of averting a 


social disaster. 
10/6 net. 
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What ARNOLD BENNETT said about 


THE REVOLT OF 
MODERN YOUTH 


3y the same Authors. Second Imp. 10/6 net. 

“*The Revolt of Modern Youth’ frightencd all 
America. It ought to be widely and carefully read 
in Britain. Parents should read it with humility. 
Clergymen, priests and Nonconformist ministers 
should study it, having first forgotten all they have 
learnt about the mentality and instincts of the 
young of both sexes.” 
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THE ROAD 
TO BUENOS AYRES 


By ALBERT LONDRES. 7/6 net 


Times Lit. Supp.: “ Those who are at all 
interested in the subject (the White Slave 
Traffic) will do well to read this book as well 
as the reports of the League of Nations 
Committee.” 


DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY 


By ARNOLD WHITRIDCE. 10/6 

With an Introductory Essay by Sir MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S 
Jimes Educational Sup] “Mr. Arnold Whirndge ? 

written an import book 

the history of education, in t 

his great-grandfaiher. He } 
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By A. A. W. RAMSAY. 14/- net 
IBN SA’?OUD OF ARABIA 
His People and His Land. 

By AMEEN RIiHANI. 21/- net 
MANY CITIES 

By HILAIRE BELLOC. 21/- net 


Illustrated by EDMOND L. WARRE. 


MEMORIES 


by 
HARRY PRESTON 
Illustrated. 15/- net 
E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post: 
“*Mfemories’ is, from first to last, a full 
length portrait of its cordial creator. ‘Th« 
book is the man and the man is the book.” 
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Two new voluines 
ORVIETO DUST 
By Wilfrane Hubbard 
170 CHINESE POEMS 
By Arthur Waley 


Already issued 


Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft 
By William Godwin 


Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon 


Arranged by Douglas Sladen 


The Garden Party 
By Katherine Mansfield 
The Jews 
By Hilaire Belloc 
Spiritual Adventures 
By Arthur Symons 
What Is and What Might Be. 
By Edmond Holmes 


Per volume 


Pocket Cloth 
size ¢ bound 
nel 
New volumes at reqular intervals 


10 ORANGE STREET. 
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The British 
Liberal Party 


by HAMILTON FYFE. 
10s. 
A politically unbiassed 
sketch of the origins, growth 
and present position of the 
Liberal Party in England. 
The reasons for its periods 
of severe depression are 
analysed, its leaders are dis- 
cussed, and many interest- 
ing side-lights thrown upon 
the personalities concerned. 


Rewdnen: 
Prophet of 


Socialism 
by F. J. GOULD. 10s. 6d. 


The vivid story of the open- 
ing of the modern British 
Socialist Movement _ by 
Hyndman in 1881; of its 
extraordinary devclopment, 
mainly under the influence 
of his forty years’ cam- 
paigning and writing; and 
of his relations with Marx 
and other internationalists. 


Falsehood 


in War-Time 

hy ARTHUR PONSONBY, 
M.I Paper, 2s. 6d. 
An ; amazing collection of 
carefully documented _ lies 
circulated in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and 
the United States of 
America during the Great 
War; an_ extraordinarily 
interesting little book. 


An Australian 


Looks at America 


by HUGH GRANT ADAM. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; habeas 2s. 6d. 


The Times says “An impres- 
sion of American industry, slight, 
but challenging and independent; 
a useful complement to more 
official reports — and much 
brighter reading.” 
“A most impartial 
ting discussion. 
~-Public Opinion, 


and illumina- 


The Social 


Sciences 


Edited by OGBURN and 
GOLDEN WEISER. 16s. 
Thirty-four essays, contri- 
buted by experts, designed 
to bring out the inter-rela- 
tion of the “ social” sciences 
—anthropology, psychology, 








Blue Trousers 
Being Part IV. of “ The Tale of Genji.” 
by LADY MURASAKI 


Translated by ARTHUR WALEY 10s. 6d. 


This is the last volume of the Tale proper, and 
carries the story down to the death of Genji, 
thus bringing to a close what the A/anchester 
Guardian calls “ one of the rare masterpieces 
of translation in the language, just as the 
original is one of the greatest novels of the 
world.” When the first volume of the Tale 
appeared, The Nation said: “It is clear that 
Lady Murasaki has every quality that goes to 
make a great novelist—imagination, humour, 
uncommon good sense, a lively phrase, a com- 


mand of narrative on a large scale, and a 
sympathetic, observant regard for human 


. I most definitely suggest that, 
‘The Tale of Genji’ will 


character. . . 
when completed, 


probably prove one of the twelve great novels ° 


of the world.” 


Vol. I. THE TALE OF GENJI 
lifth Impression 
Vol. II. THE SACRED TREE 
Second Impression 
Vol. Ul. A WREATH OF CLOUD 


Ready on Tuesday, May 15th 


Two Important Books on Russia: 


The Russian Revolution 
by the late Professor JAMES MAVOR 2ls, 


Professor Mavor was almost unique in his know- 
ledge of Russia and the Russians; he travelled ex- 
tensively there, some of his visits being semi-political 
missions of the most delicate character; he knew 
Tolstoi, and was for thirty years the friend of Prince 
Kropotkin. With such a ‘knowledge, he was in a 
osition to place in just perspective the causes of the 

evolution and to estimate the events in which they 


culminated. The book may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the author’s previous work, “An 
Economic History of Russia.” 
and 
. a 
Leninism 
by JOSEPH STALIN 7s. 6d, 


Translated from the Russian by Even and 
CeparR Pau 

The most important problem before the world to-day 
is the problem of Russia, and some understanding of 
the questions involved is essential if we are not to 
judge superficially and partially. A book on the 
Soviet régime and the political philosophy of New 
Russia, written by one who has, since Lenin’s death, 
become the most outstanding figure of Russia to- day, 
is surely something of an event. Those who wish to 
understand something of the ideals, origins and 
workings of the Soviet Republic should study this 
book with the attention it deserves. 








honidiie 
& the Near East 


by Dr. FRITDJOF NAN- 
SEN. 5s. 
This book is the result of 
investigations into the Ar- 
a question undertaken 
by Dr. Nansen on behalf of 
the League of Nations. Dr. 
Nansen tells in full the 
story of this gifted but 
tragic race, and makes an 
eloquent appeal for justice 
to be done to them. 


Fouche: the Man 
Napoleon Feared 
by Dr. NILS FORSSELL. 
Translated by ANNA BAR- 
WELL. 12s. 6d, 
Illustrated. 
Dr. Forssell has thrown the 
searchlight of patient scien- 
tific investigation upon this 
strange, elusive figure, 
whose historical importance 


has been somewhat over- 
looked. The picture he gives 
us is extraordinarily inter- 


esting and striking. 


Napoleon 
in Captivity 
by COUNT BALMAIN. 


Translated and edited by 


JULIAN PARK. 12s. 
Illustrated. 


The Sunday Times calls it an 
“iMuminating portrait,” and The 
Nation says: “‘A_ very enter- 
taining book, for Balmain was 


cultivated, intelligent, and had a 


sense of humour.” 


The Trial of 
The Templars 


by E. J. MARTIN. 5s. 
Dr. Martin relates the trial 
and tragic end of the famous 
Order of Knights Templar 
Incidentally he illuminates 
medieval life by many of 
the stray remarks and notes 
preserved in the contem- 
porary record of the pro- 
ceedings. 


The Evolution of 
Charles Darwin 
by GEORGE A, DORSEY. 

7s. 6d 
Professor Dorsey, himself 
an eminent anthropologist 
and author of “Why We 
Behave Like Human Be- 
ings,” discusses the forces 
of character and environ- 














oe Statistics, etc. The 
book shows clearly how easel dcaleeassietialinilbasaheiidesteosigiccees m ees, ment from which Darwin's 
vital is scientific co- opera- | genius sprang, showing us 
tion in dealing with the not merely Darwin the 
practical social problems of | 40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 scientist, but Darwin the 
to-day | man. 
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Some Books 


Tux new volumes of Sir John-Fortescue’s edition of The Corre- 
spondence of King George IIT, (Vols. V. and VI., Macmillan’s, 
95s. each) offer no exciting historical controversy comparable 
to the previous ones, dealing with the American crisis which 
we have already reviewed fully. These volumes, however, 
will always be of value to the student and the specialist. In 1780 
Dunning succeeded in getting through the Commons, by a 
considerable majority, his famous resolution, * That the 
power of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished,’ which drew from Lord North one of his 
recurrent resignations. however, treated both 
resolution and resignation with his accustoined good sense. 
More serious was the coalition between North and Fox. 
This the King could not but feel deeply, and, indeed, it was 
politically indefensible. But the controversy belongs specially 
to the domain of the student of politics. It would have been 
yery interesting, particularly in the light of recent revelations 
and suspicions, if the King’s spirited part in quelling the 
Gordon Riots had been reflected in the correspondence. 
George probably saw further into the mystery and real danger 
of the disturbances than his cowardly Lord Mayor ; but if so, 
he kept his counsels to himself. The whole émcute, well 
described in Barnaby Rudge, will most likely always remain 
a puzzle in history, for such a creature as Lord George could 
only have been an unconscious tool of concealed forces. 
It remains for us to congratulate Sir John Fortescue on the 
completion of a work which will be of capital value to the 
libraries of scholars, and which really lifts the reputation of 
George III. clear of the stigmas of obstinacy and stupidity 
which have commonly been its portion. 


George, 


* * * * 
We wish that Sir Arthur Willert’s Aspects of British Foreign 
Policy (Oxford University Press, 9s.) could enjoy a wide 
distribution throughout Europe and even in England, where 
our foreign policy is almost as much misunderstood as it is 
abroad. As a nation we are given to belittling ourselves, 
and we read so many angry criticisms of this and every 
other Government, from or faddists whose policy 
is different, that we forget the great prestige our diplomacy 
enjoys abroad and that the honour of England has never 
stood higher than it does to-day. Sir 
Arthur's position at the Foreign Office gives him the first- 
hand knowledge and his training as a journalist the skill to 
marshal his facts interestingly ; the result is a small volume 
full of pith and discernment. 
* * * ‘k 


‘experts ” 


and for good cause 


A man’s style, like his appearance, often takes something 
from his profession. No reader of Sir Francis Lindley’s pleasant 
Diplomat Off Duty (Benn, 12s. 6d.) can fail to note its Foreign 
Office flavour, and this although the book is about the 
jolliest things imaginable, ski-ing in Norway, tiger-hunting 
in Korea (Sir Francis shot no tiger, but has written a delightful 
essay), a good chapter on bathing (we should like to hear a 
discussion of the relative merits of the beaches of Miami and 
Capri), and a great deal about fishing. Sir Francis seems 
doubtful about sharks in the Mediterranean, but we can 
assure him they have been seen, within a boathook-length, in 
the Gulf of Rapallo: there is, however, no recorded instance 
of injury to human beings. The fruit of a happy and well- 
spent life, this is an altogether charming book. 

* * * * 

Two books which cover a great deal of the same ground 
are Powers and Pillars, by Herr Rudolf Kircher (Collins, 
25s.) and Westminster Voices, by Mr. James Johnston (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.).. Herr Kircher’s is pure journalism 
but has the great interest of telling English people how our 
outstanding men strike this clever correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. He deals with all sorts of persons, finan- 
ciers, pressmen, and Mr. Jack Hobbs ; but it is chiefly a study 
of the rulers. He says many shrewd things and sums up our 
attitude towards the Jewish question in an excellent and highly 
sympathetic sketch of Lord Reading. The photographs are 
excellent.——-Mr. Johnston is presumably an observer of 
Parliament from the Press gallery: nohow else could he be so 
documented on Parliamentary speakers, who will find his dis- 








of the Week 


cussion stimulating. On the whole, he puts Lord Iugh 
Cecil the highest of them all; but his characterization of 
every leading exponent of the art at Westminster is bascd 
on thought and observation. 

* i * * 

Mr. Priestley’s Apes and Angels (Methuen, 5s.) is rather 
puzzling. He uses the simplest materials, and trusts to 
hold us by making us see what he reviews in memory and 
by his comments on this passing show. But he is showing 
us more than he seems to. At the end of two or three of 
these descriptions you find that you have learnt a good deal 
about the author, anyhow. * The Port ” (of London) gets its 
impression clear enough, but what stands out rather is the 
European landsman’s craving for vivid tropical colour— 
and a fear in Mr. Priestley’s heart that the romance of ships 
is passing out of the world. Again. ** An Artist ~ shows 
you a man and his wife and their way of living, but it suggests 
still more what Mr. Priestley wishes to get from a picture. 
Or again, ** At the Circus” describes the Cirque d'Hiver on 
Mardi Gras, with all the children of the audience in fancy 
dress. It is a delightful essay 
why the clown— Charlie Chaplin or Grock 
with the intellectuals of a post-War world. Mr. 
is careful never to obtrude the fact that he is writing well, 


but it leads up to a question 
hus such a vogue 
*riestley 
yet with a little attention you will find that there is a constant 
moving to the same measure, and even a trace of monotony 
in the falling cadence with which he 
may also find that he overdoes the avoidance of emphasis 
and so fails to make a lasting mark on the mind. Such 
a method is only justified completely when the thought 
itself has a mordancy not to be found in these pleasant pages. 
* * “K * 


always ends. You 


We must congratulate Mr. H. W. Household on the second 
volume of his Hellas, the Forerunner (Dent, 3s. 6d.), which 
bears the explanatory sub-title The Glory Fades. The glittering 
age of Pericles, the beauty of Alcibiades, the discourse of the 
master Socrates and his death—here is a theme which never 
grows cold. And Mr. Household has brought 
qualities of insight and enthusiasm to his task. 
cluding paragraphs he grows gloomy, presaging the decline of 
our Empire from the same causes as led to the passing of the 
Hellenic ideal, ‘* When the * Mayflower” sailed, the general 
law of decay that Thucydides noted, gained its first tiny 
but inexorable hold upon us.” Was it not perhaps the vastest 
rebirth of a race that history has ever seen’ We think the 
author might be inclined to agree : however that may be, we 
may warmly commend his book, not as an historical * reader’ 
(though it is also that), but as a delightful story, 

* a * ‘“ 


particular 
In his con- 


> 


As a lucid and reasonable account of Leonomic Prubleins 
in Europe To-day we may commend the serics of lectures by 
experts delivered at Birmingham University, and edited by 
Mr. Henderson Pringle (A. and C. Black, 5s.). Mr. George 
Peel, for instance, deals concisely with France, Dr. Seton- 
Watson with Czecho-Slovakia, Dr. W. H. Edwards with 
Germany, describing in each case how tlie 
have been repaired and what prospects the future seems to 
hold. Inasmuch as the revival of British trade, with the 
reduction of unemployment and lower taxes, 

upon the restoration of Europe to normal conditions, these 
lectures have a very serious interest for Enelish readers, 

* * * 

(** More Books of the Week” and * General Fenowledge 
Competition” will be found on page 742.) Our weekly 
** League of Nations” page has again to be held over until our 
issue of May 19. 


ravages of war 


is conditional 


The Competition 


Ovr next competition is a simple one and will be judged 
strictly by popular vote. We ask our readers to give us the 
names of the ten greatest living writers in the order of their 
popularity. The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for 
this competition, which will close on Friday, May 25th, 
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Our Holy Places 


The Pilgrim Shrines of England. Described and illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue religious pilgrimage is an exercise of piety which hangs 
rather uncertainly between two worlds. Whilst on one hand 
it is perhaps the most widespread and enduring of all human 
expressions of devotion—reproducing on physical levels the 
laborious journey of the soul—on the other it can hardly avoid 
some of the advantages and inconveniences of a conducted 
tour. This character already distinguished it in the days of 
the Pilgrim Etheria, and receives its classic expression in 
the Canterbury Tales. Therefore the successful revival of 
the pilgrimage, which is now being attempted by the Anglo- 
Catholic branch of the English Church, would seem to require 
a peculiar degree of spiritual tact; and possibly a keener 
scent for devotional anachronisms and absurdities than has 
yet been vouchsafed to some of its promoters. Whilst only 
the strongest mind would deliberately take Mr. G. G. Coulton 
as guide when visiting the shrines of the saints—still, the 
exuberant mediaevalism which sees our whole religious past 
bathed in pink light, revels in archaic language, and notes with 
a certain surprise in York Minster that ** the beauty of holiness 
is even now a characteristic of this hallowed place,” is only too 
likely to defeat its own legitimate ends. 

Mr. Boulter—whose interesting and delightfully illustrated 
book seems to have been composed largely in the interests of 
this revival, and does not entirely escape its pitfalls—points 
out with justice that the Pilgrimage represents one of our 
most deeply rooted human instincts ; the tendency to redis- 
cover in certain places the continuing memory and influence 
of the past, to find a special inspiration in the spot where great 
deeds were done, or great souls have lived and died. This 
inclination is not in the technical sense religious. There 
is no essential difference between the impulse which sends 
travellers to Stratford-on-Avon or to Assisi. But since the 
pilgrim spirit is thus still active among us, it is surely well that 
it be redirected to those half-forgotten holy places which yet 
preserve the memory of heroic episodes in the history of English 
Christianity ; and of those saints who are, or should be, the 
pride of our family life. 

Yet there is surely a great distinction, not always observed 
by Mr. Boulter, between those shrines which thus conserve 
the memory of spiritual greatness—the place where St. Hilda 
lived and taught, the spot where St. Thomas of Canterbury 
died —and those which were once the scene of a fashionable 
cultus. The historic and religious thrill which all sensitive 
persons must experience at Glastonbury, Hexham, or Iona is 
of a very different order from that induced by the deliberately 
revived devotion to Our Lady of Walsingham, with its careful 


reproduction of the most tawdry aspects of late-mediaeyagy 
piety. The modern shrine at Walsingham rouses Mr. Boulter 
to a special degree of enthusiasm and delight : “ The entering 
pilgrim,” he says, ‘* knows it for a place of worship, prayer and 
service ; what he seeks here he finds, and goes on his way 
singing.” Alas! the reaction of other temperaments is apt 
to be less fortunate. These will be more likely to recapture 
the sense of the past in those places which have still escaped 
the attentions of the revivalist ; the site of that lonely hermi- 
tage on the Farnes where St. Cuthbert ‘* fought his little 
battle for the Lord”; the cave at Knaresborough where St, 
Robert, that beloved and genial solitary, sheltered the poor 
and unfortunate, and now lies buried in the solid rock; the 
place where Julian of Norwich held communion with her Love; 
the forgotten shrine of St. Candida, with its simple epitaph; 
“Hic Jacet Sancta Wite.’ These are not given by Mr, 
Boulter ; but he has described for us several holy places stil] 
outside the pious tourist's common track. Of these the 
most interesting are Hayles, once the *“ English Bruges”; 
Lastingham, with its memories of the saintly brothers Cedd 
and Chad ; and Sempringham, where only the church remains 
as a memorial to the devoted life of St. Gilbert—squire and 
parson of the village in the twelfth century—who here inaugu- 
rated the Gilbertine Order by housing seven village girls in an 
anchor-hold built against the north wall. 

In such spots we do truly recapture the real memory of 
real persons ; persons distinguished by the beautiful simplicity, 
the courage and self-abandonment, which are the central 
characteristics of the saint. To visit these shrines is to receive 
precious lessons in the creative power inherent in a consecrated 
personality ; its originality and freedom, the immense variety 
of ways in which its vocation can be fulfilled. Especially 
those places which are associated with the galaxy of saints 
who make the seventh century so great a period in the history 
of British Christianity—Aidan, Cuthbert, Oswald, Paulinus, 
Chad, Hilda, Werburgh, Etheldreda, and the vigorous if not 
entirely saintly Wilfred—remind us of the heroic energy, the 
total self-spending, of which we inherit the fruits. ‘These 
great and single-minded men and women are surely more 
worthy of our affectionate remembrance than many of those 
secular worthies, whose centenaries we are so constantly 
exhorted to recollect... Wandering in the North and the 
Midlands, we are perpetually treading in their footsteps; 
can hardly avoid the sanctuaries they founded, the tombs where 
their bodies lie. To know something of their spirit, and learn 
to reverence and to love it, is to transform the most common- 
place of motor-tours into a veritable pilgrimage of the mind, 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Who will be President ? 


Possible Presidents. By Wilson Midgley. (Benn. ‘7s. 6d.) 
America and French Culture. By Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones. (Oxford University Press. 23s.) 

Mr. Mipciry’s short critical biographies of the Presidential 
candidates in the United States are opportune. No doubt 
the book has been produced as quickly as possible and it 
could hardly have been more up-to-date ; but even’‘so it must 
be remembered that the prospects of Presidential candidates 
are always subject to lightning changes. Mr. Hoover's posi- 
tion, for instance, has become much stronger since Mr. 


Midgley wrote. And even if one could pick out a strong” 


favourite and prove that on his merits his chances of winning 
the race were about “four to one on,” it still would not 
follow that he would really have anything like-that chance of 
winning. Merit is not by any means certain of its reward. 
The Presidential contest is like a Papal election in this respect 
—that the successful candidate may be a man who least 
divides his supporters. His abilities may place him only in the 
second class of statesmanship ; he is preferred because he is 
either safe or unobjectionable. 

Mr. Midgley includes Mr. Coolidge as a candidate, but 
there is less justification for thinking of him as a candidate 
than there was a few week« ago. Mr. Coolidge has asked to 


have his name removed from the primaries. Tfowever, it is 
still possible that he may be “ drafted’ by the Republican 
Convention in the event of the Convention being unable to 
agree upon any other candidate. In those circumstances his 
“I do not choose to run” would probably not be found to 
mean that he was unaccommodating. As Mr. Midgley flings 
his net wide enough to include Mr. Coolidge we should have 
expected him to include more than nine candidates. Mr. 
C. E. Hughes and Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, for 
example, are excluded. True, these two are not probables, 
but they are at least possibles. Mr. Walsh is already on 
the lists. 

Mr. Midgley evidently does not like Mr. Coolidge. He 
represents him as the ungenial and inscrutable representative 
of the business world. He says that everything is known 
about Mr. Coolidge but nothing is understood. He does not 
tell us anything really damaging about Mr. Coolidge, who is 
of course known to be a man of honour, but he finds him 
unimaginatively materialistic. ‘ The business of the United 
States,’’ Mr. Coolidge has said, “is business.’ If that is so, 
the strong suit of the Republican Party at the election will be 
proof that the United States is as prosperous as ever. But 
isshe ? It has been reported lately that there are at least five 
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million unemployed in the country. If the Democrats can 
show that there is depression and that the Republicans are 
responsible for it they will introduce a startling issue into the 
election which is at present without one. The outsider, 
indeed, is puzzled to know what the clection is all about, 
except that it is time for a new President to enter the White 
The dividing line between the two great parties 
has almost disappeared. Not even Prohibition can restore it, 
for on this subject all the candidates are evasive. If the 
Democrats think there is no chance of bringing home to the 
Republicans responsibility for industrial depression they 
might try the oil scandals. 

The candidates whom Mr. Midgley dissects besides Mr. 
Coolidge are Mr. Hoover, Mr. Al Smith, General Dawes, Mr. 
Frank O. Lowden, Senator Borah, Senator Curtis, Senator 
Reed and Mr. Henry Ford. Apparently he has come to the 
conclusion that the Republicans could not do better than 
nominate Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover is certainly a man of 
demonic force. At the age of twenty-four he had made his 
mark as a mining engineer and was called out to New South 
Wales and China for consultations. During the War his 
name became familiar in England, as he was Chairman of the 
Commission for Belgian Relief and he became still better known 
when he was appointed Food Administrator in the United 
States. He is a poor public speaker, but he evidently has the 
power of using words very persuasively in private colloquy. 
Mr. Midgley says in one of the illuminating epigrams with 
which the book is plentifully sprinkled that a speech by Mr. 


House. 


Hoover is “chartered accountancy turned into words.” 
Business interests as a whole rally to Mr. Hoover, but the 
farmers do not like him, and the financiers of Wall Street have 
a grudge against him because he has persistently condemned 
foreign loans. 

Mr. Midgley writes with more warmth of Mr. Al Sinith than 
of any other candidate. Here is a real ** character,” an irre- 
sistible personality who may be rough in his manners but who 
nevertheless reminds you that Lincoln himself was rough. 
Mr. Smith has performed the prodigious feat of turning Tam- 
many into an efficient administration. He is a great civic 
patriot. His anti-Prohibitionism might or might not tell 
against him, but the facts that he is a Roman Catholie and 
that the evil Tammany tradition still marches on in spite of 
his reforms are against him. 

General Dawes, the nominal though (as he himself admits) 
not the real author of the Dawes 


Mr. 


The Savour of Life. By Arnold Bennett. 


Scheme for German repara- 


(Cassell. 6s.) 
Tursk ‘‘ essays in gusto” glitter like the author's many- 
faceted and brilliant personality. He goes into Westminster 
Cathedral and writes about it in his best Five Towns manner 
(such a stimulating shower after the lyricism of Mr. Belloc 
in Seville) ; or he will give the doctors a piece of his mind 
and grow slightly mystical, although in a guarded way. 
There is nothing, we must remember, that Mr. Bennett 
co 

dislikes more than obscure writing; it is strange therefore 
that we should find him acclaiming Miss Sitwell as a major 
poetess. 

His view of Henry James is as understandable as it is un- 
favourable. ‘I will admit that he knew everything about 
writing novels execpt how to keep my attention.” In this 
connexion it is interesting to compare Henry James on young 
authors with Mr. Bennett on the same subject. Here is Henry 
James writing of The New Novel, 1914: 

‘VFe feel it not to be the paradox it may at the first blush 
seem that the state of the novel in Ingland at the present time 
8 Virtually very much the state of criticism itself; and this, more- 
over, at the risk perhaps of some added appearance of perverse 
remark, by the very reason that we see criticism so much in 
abeyance. So far as we miss it altogether how and why does 
its“ state’ matter, and why and how can it and should it, as an 
absent force, enjoy a relation to that constant renewal of our 
source of fiction which is a present one so far as a force is a force 
at all? The relation is this in the fewest words: that no equal 
outpouring of matter into the mould of literature, or what roughly 
passes for such, has been noted to live its life and maintain its 
flood, its level at least of quantity and mass, in such free and casy 
dependence of critical attention. 

If the reader can make head or tail of this at first sight he 
must be wise indeed, Let him then turn to Mr. Bennett's 


tions, may be a dark horse. If you are to believe him he is not 
a candidate. He says that he supports Mr. Lowden. But 
some of the most knowing people in the United States will 
explain that in the end Mr. Lowden will fade away and that 
General Dawes will take his place. 

Finally we must mention Senator Borah, that eminent Re- 
publican moralist and free-lance. His foreign policy at least 
takes the direction in which the State Departinent is heading 
at present. He is fond of preaching that there is no such 
thing as isolation: America must co-operate with other 
nations, but she must co-operate as emergency requires and 
not commit herself to an immutable plan. 

The _ best 
French life was, of course. at the time of the War of Inde- 
pendence, when Lafayette put his sword at the disposal of 
the Colonies. 
of the United States went on growing although nobody 
undertook the task of examining historically the many other 
contacts between the two nations. Now for the first time 
Professor Howard Mumford Jones estimates in his scholarly 
volume the whole nature of the American cultural debt to 
France in the years 1750 to 1848. 

An English reviewer may be forgiven for sugyesting that 


remembered contact between American and 


For more than a hundred years the gratitude 


to look a little further back would be to discover tremendous 
events that modified and almost determined French influence. 
If Marlborough had not fought his brilliant wars there would 
be infinitely more to tell about French influence in America. 
Keven as it is, however, there is much to record in the fields of 
religion, politics, manners, the arts, philosophy, amusements 
and even eating and drinking. The publishers a little over- 
state the scope of the volume in their notice on the dust 
They say that Professor Jones deals with all the 
aspects of the relationship, but he himself in his preface 


cover. 


modestly acknowledges that he has left out science and 
commerce. He thinks that the clash between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism has been one of the chief impedi- 
ments to French influence. 
inclined to regard France as fickle and immoral. On the other 
hand, the social prestige of France, particularly as an arbiter 


The American people have been 


of fashion, has been immense. He rejects the popular idea 
that Rousseau’s political philosophy helped to form the 
American Constitution, He traces in the Constitution rather 
the thought of Montesquicu--which is only another way 
of saying that the influence was Enelish passed through 
Montesquicu’s brain. 


Bennett Looks at Life 


chapter on the same subject, and let hin: say frankly which is 
the more coherent, infortuative, or useful. ‘The giants are still 
with us. 

There is a most amusing 
absurd adherenees to the 
and another on European hotels, where the author observes 
that visitors who are 
country where a percentage for service is added to the bill, 
should be chained to the plinth of a statue in the Place de la 
Concorde. We heartily agree with him. 
films, Mr. Bennett teils us that the total of his carnings in the 
film rights of seven of his books and plays is £6,400, and that 


hapter on our distressing and 
weights of troy and avoirdupois, 


senseless enough to bestow tips in w 
In a chapter on 


on one occasion he worked for three months for the Famous 
Players Lasky Co. for £1,000, “a sum which I could have 
earned in a month at my ordinary work.” 

In a chapter reviewing three authors who have attempted 
to elucidate Einstein occurs a refrain ‘* It is disfigured by 
inisprints, which seems odd for a scientific work,” and we must 
echo this observation in applying it to Mr. Bennett, for an 
author who reckons his royalties by tens of thousands of 
pounds should have someone to sce he did not write “ indig- 
nation” for indigestion and * Imitations of Immortality” for 
intimations— or is this a joke? One can be amusing without 
being inaccurate. 

This is ve ry good j vnarnietisn oO more or less. As the basis 
of good conversation is the act viving, so the foundation of 
good writing is to make er think, or anyway think he 
thinks. Mr. Bennett is a 
double cocktail of eonceits and persitlage : tts chief ingredient 
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From Coffee-house to “ Universal 


Provider ” 


A History of Lloyd’s. By Charles Wright and C. Ernest Fayle. 
(Macmillan 25s.) 

“ Now to Lloyd’s Coffee-house ; he never fails 

T'o read the letters and attend the sales.” 
Tuis volume provides a complete and authoritative history 
of Lloyd’s. A more astonishing story of how a great institu- 
tion was born, developed, and transformed can seldom have 
been told. 

Lloyd's now justifiably claims to be the “ universal pro- 
vider” of insurance—the almost supernatural agency by 
which mortals can defy Fate, or, at any rate, can parry her 
financial thrusts. It is one of the principal institutions of 
the City of London—one of the things which make London 
the commercial centre of the world. Somehow or other, the 
London merchants were able to establish institutions like 
Lloyd’s before any of their rivals, and it was this power of 
co-operation which gave them that start in the race for 
commercial supremacy which they have never wholly lost. 

What could be more interesting, then, than an exact his- 
torical account of how this great institution came into being ? 
The Committee of Lloyd’s took a very wise decision when, 
on the occasion of the opening of the great new premises in 
Leadenhall Street, it decided to issue an authoritative history 
of the Corporation, and it undoubtedly chose well in its joint 
authors, Mr. Charles Wright, the present Chairman of Lloyd’s 
Brokers’ Association, and Mr. Ernest Fayle, who wrote the 
official history of our sea-borne trade during the Great War. 

Most people know vaguely that Lloyd was a restaurant- 
keeper who established himself in the City of London at the 
very end of the seventeenth century. But few know the 
improbable story of how this little coffee-house became the 
greatest insurance house in the world. The Augustan Age 
of English literature, and, indeed, of English commerce, the 
last decade of the seventeenth and the first two decades of 
the eighteenth centuries, was a convivial epoch, and a whole 
batch of these coffee-houses sprang up in the City of London. 
There forgathered, for hours on end, the great talkers of 
this conversational age. And what should be more natural 
than that the men of particular interests should forgather in 
particular coffee-houses ? So it came about that the lawyers 
in one house, the scholars in another, the poets in a third, 
the merchants in three or four separate houses of their own, 
were to be found together. But this specialization of the 
coffee-houses took place but slowly ; for several decades after 
its foundation there was nothing special to connect Lloyd's 
Coffee-house with marine insurance. Such insurances do, 
in fact, seem to have been undertaken at Lloyd’s from the 
first ; but so they were at Garraway’s, at John’s, and at a 
dozen other houses. The only early specialization of Lloyd's 
was that it became essentially a shippers’ and merchants’ 
house, and was early known for its sales of ships, to which the 
couplet placed at the head of this review refers. 

As the authors point out, shipping was a business which in 
those days called imperatively for some common centre, 
where all the interested merchants could meet. The 
early eighteenth century had, of course, no equivalent to the 
modern Press, the modern telegraph, the modern courier, and 
we are sometimes apt to forget what an immense difference 
this lack of our means of news distribution must have meant. 
Literally the only way in which merchants could obtain 
intelligence of their enterprises, which even then stretched 
out to the four corners of the globe, was by hearsay, by the 
gossip of returned sailors and their friends. It was thus a 
vital necessity for every merchant to go down to Lloyd's 
as often as he could and so try to discover what news there 
was of his adventurings. The coffee-men, including Edward 
Lloyd himself, early realized the importance of this side of 
their business, and Lloyd himself capitalized it by publishing 
a newspaper sheet to collect the gossip of all his customers : 
we are given a facsimile of one sheet. Thus the coffee-houses 
became, as it were, organized gossip shops which sold news 
even more than coffee ; and no doubt by the aid of this news 
merchants induced their colleagues to underwrite their risks 
for them. Developinent beyond this point was slow :— 


. 


“ At no time, so far as we are aware, did auy groug of men say 


es 


to each other: ‘Go to; let us make the greatest centre of insurancg 
in the world.’ Even association waited for well over a century, and 
incorporation for nearly two centuries. Certain men took thei 
seats at a cofiee-house table, and pledged themselves individually, 
for a consideration, to take upon themselves the perils of the sea 
men-of-war, fire, enemies, pirates, thieves, &c., with all other perils, 
which might come to the hurt or detriment of the subject-matter 
of insurance. The coffee-house was frequented by all and sundry, 
and the merchants of that day found reliable men at some of thg 
tables who would give them good assurance. Amid all the changes 
of the centuries, with the growth of banks and limited liability 
companies, the two great principles of individual trading (each for 
himself and not one for another), and unlimited liability, have beeg 
maintained. It is a striking example of evolution as distinguished 
from creation. Conditions have been made, rules instituted not 
in preparation for new factors and developments, but to systematizg 
a practice which had already been adopted to meet the requirementg 
of commerce as they arose.” 

It was not till well on into the eighteenth century that 
Lloyd's had any special connexion with marine insurance, 
Indeed, that business had not, up till then, developed ona 
regular basis. True, in the South Sea Bubble period fantastic 
schemes of insurance grew up. There were, it seems, “ pro 
posals for insurance against death by gin-drinking, for an 
* Assurance from Lying,’ and an ‘ Assurance for Female 
Chastity,’ the premiums for which it would be interesting to 
know.”” When marine insurance did emerge as a separate 
and distinguishable business of its own, it was natural that 
large corporations, or, as we should call them, companies, 
should be formed for the purpose, and an Act of 1720 estab 
lished two marine insurance corporations. The private 
underwriters, as we can imagine, had protested violently 
against this Act and thought that the corporations would 
put them out of business ; but, as the authors say, ** by one of 
the pleasant ironies of history,” the Act had exactly the oppo- 
site effect. For it improved the service given by the private 
underwriters both by restricting them in some ways, and also 
by making them concentrate on a definite headquarters of 
their own. And it was this that finally brought them to 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house. From that date onwards Lloyd's 
grew steadily. 

Up till 1793 and the outbreak of the French wars, the 
authors tell us, “ the growth was one of size rather than of 
development in organization and function.” There the 
great figures of Angerstein and Brook Watson appeared at the 
end of the century and developed the special methods which 
had to be adopted to meet the crises of the French War. It 
was under the chairmanship of Brook Watson that the first 
real attempt was made to organize Lloyd’s as a Society. 
By the end of the Napoleonic War that attempt had succeeded, 
and Lloyd’s was far more than a mere meeting-place of 
individual underwriters. In subsequent chapters the authors 
trace the development of Lloyd's during the nineteenth 
century. There was, it seems, a period of stagnation about 
the middle of the century, which was only broken down by 
two energetic innovators, Mr. F. W. Marten and Mr. Cuthbert 
Hleath. Mr. Martin developed large-scale insurance on the 
marine side of the business, and Mr. Cuthbert Heath developed 
the non-marine policies at Lloyd’s. To-day these policies, 
including air insurance and every kind of miscellaneous risk, 
such as typhoons, civil commotions, or ‘* sprinkler leakages,” 
have grown from £366,000 in 1904 to thirteen millions in 
1921 :— 

‘** There is every indication,” say the authors, “ that this develop. 
ment will be progressive, and it is difficult to set limits to the possi 
bilities of the future. Why is it that, no matter what emergency 
may arise, the apprehensions and alarms of the ordinary tracer of 
private citizen can find a sedative at Lloyd’s? It is because, 
under carefully devised conditions as to security, there sit in Lloyd's 





Room a large mumber of men, accustomed to take risks, whos 
freedom is unhampered, save by a few well understood restrictions, 
who have no superiors to consult, and who can at once turn theif 


minds to any subject brought under their notice.” 

We would note, in conclusion, that English enterprise is 
developing aerial insurance on the same lines as it has naval, 
and that there is good hope that we shall secure a major part 
of this new world-business. 


— 








Readers wishing to let their country or town houses, or seeking 
country or seaside accommodation for the summer months, 
are invued to inform the many thousands o , readers of the 
Spectator, by advertising in the small classified advertisemem 
columns. Details of the cost will be found on p. xiii. 
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Some Good Advice 


Getting Over Difficulties. By Herbert N. Casson. (Efficiency 
Magazine. 5s.) 

Better Business. (Cadbury, Bournville). 

“THERE is nothing so revolutionary,” wrote Matthew Arnold 
years ago, “ because there is nothing so unnatural and so 
convulsive to society as the strain to keep things fixed, when 
all the world by the very law of its creation is in eterna] 
progress ; and the cause of all the evils of the world may be 
traced to that natural but most deadly error of human indolence 
and corruption that our business is to preserve and not to 
improve. This is the ruin of us all alike, individuals, schools 
and nations.” 

Businesses are no exception to this admirable plea for 
progress. As Mr. Casson says, too many of our firms are out 
of touch with the buying public. They should make changes 
in their marketing methods, and not sit still and blame 
the Government, or the Budget, or the stupidity of the public. 
As an antidote to that universal ready-made answer of the 
lazy, “ What’s the use?” this vital little volume can be 
thoroughly recommended. 

“ The great need of the moment is to grapple with difficulties 
and discouragements. 
both.” There is worry, for instance. Thin men worry most, 
and there is no sure cure for it, says Mr. Casson; however, making 
a list of one’s troubles and then taking a pencil and striking 
out those that do not matter is a good plan. ‘* The smaller 
aman is the bigger the noise he makes over a trifle.” Lord 
Leverhulme at the head of his two hundred companies was 
always gay; hundreds of small shopkeepers collapse with 
nervous prostration over the burden of pennies and halfpennies. 
Yet no man is a born failure. We have all some strain of 
ability which could make life a success. ‘“* In the last twenty 
generations every man has had 1,048,576 ancestors. He 
may master all his difficulties by drawing on the reserv® 
power of his fifty-thousand-generation brain.’ Once, while 
waiting for a train at Waterloo, Mr. Casson noticed a little 
old man who stood nearhim. His hands hung limp and he had 
a general look of dejection about him. He was heard to 
mutter, ‘° The one great difficulty !”’ The one great difficulty ! 
All his life that poor little old man had been tackling some one 
great difficulty. The phrase had been the keynote of his 
days and the reason for his failure. 

“ Every great life that has helped and sanctified this earth has 
been a life that was built up of compulsions and obligations.” 
We are all in the making, says Mr. Casson, like an ingot of red- 
hot iron going through the rolling mill. “* The main thing is 
to be red hot all the time and keep going.’ The most highly 
skilled people are always learning. “‘I am going to my 
lesson,’ said Karsavina to a friend who happened to mect 
her. There is something for business men to think about. 
How few books are in 


” 


, 


Karsavina going to a dancing lesson ! 
the average office and how seldom they are looked at ! 

It would give our readers a wrong impression of Gefting 
Over Difficulties, however, were we merely to quote maxims 
which, however worthy, cannot claim to be original. There 
ismore in Mr. Casson’s book than that. The chapter on banks 
and banking consists of extremely well and pithily expressed 
advice on borrowing, and what the author says applies to a 
larger public than the small business man for whom he writes. 
The same may be said of some of his psycho-physiological 
excursions. ‘*One of Nature’s jokes,” he says, “is that she 
makes every human body develop to its full size, while the 
growth of the mind depends upon ourselves and our 
experiences. The fatigue of the body can be cured by sleep— 
by pleasure—by Charlie Chaplin—by George Robey—by 
aromp with children. But the fatigue of the mind is more 
serious. Nothing can cure it but a resurrection of the will, 
and how shall we raise the dead ?”’ Are there not thousands 
of us, perhaps millions, in this state? Getting Over Difficulties 
should do what it claims for many men. 

Messrs. Cadbury’s enterprise in producing a_ beautifully 
illustrated brochure to help the small confectioner is to 
be commended. There is an excellent article on book-keeping 
and another on window-display. What we said above 
applies to this volume also. If we are not a nation of shop- 
keepers, at any rate we are, or should be, a nat ion of workers— 
and workers must sell their wares, whatever they may be. 


We have never before had so many of 


The Larger Life of the Church 


Towards a Christian Commonwealth. By Gladys M. Edge. 
Privately printed by the Athenaeum Press. 

TuoseE who obtain their knowledge of the Church of England 
from the accounts in the Press of the controversy over the 
Prayer Book must suppose that it is a body that consists 
of die-hard Protestants and fanatical Anglo-Catholics engaged 
in mortal combat. The enormous majority in the Church 
Assembly, which refused to surrender to either of these 
extreme wings, will perhaps have  undeceived 
But the debates will have done but little to reveal the fact 
that there is growing up within the Church itself a new outlook 
hardly at all concerned with the outworn struggles that loom 
so large in the public eye. That such a new outlook is steadily 
emerging is an undoubted, and most hopeful, fact. 


some. 


A new realization that Christianity is a way of life, resting 
on a doctrine of the relation of human beings to one another, 
is making headway. It is not a new idea. It is as old as the 
Gospels, and indeed has its roots much further back in the 
Law and the Prophets. But it is being apprehended afresh, 
its implications for the world to-day are being grasped, and 
its urgency is inspiring those who have come under its sway 
with the enthusiasm of crusaders. Many converging forces 
and movements are contributing to the renascence of a more 
brotherly conception of religion. There are associations like 
Toe H, the Industrial Christian Fellowship, the Guild of 
Health, Copec, the League of the Church Militant, and there 
are elements in the Anglo-Catholic movement, all of which 
are doing their share. They make their influence felt in many 
individual lives, and they find partial expression in numberless 
unknown churches. The most significant corporate mani- 
festations of this fresh outlook are to be seen in St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, in Miss Royden’s Guildhouse, and in Chester 
and Liverpool Cathedrals. 

The interest of Mrs. Ralph Edge’s book is that it synthesizes 
one of the modern aspects of Christianity in a way that 
nobody else has quite done. She sees visions of a Christian 
Commonwealth which is based on faith in God as Love, 
Joy, Peace, and an unshakable belief in the latent goodness 
in all human beings, and she offers to her fellow idealists 
an enormous crop of practical reforms, most of which 
could really be brought about, if only people would put truth 
and reality in the first place. There is no room here even to 
summarize them. They deal with industrial questions, with 
housing conditions, with marriage, and also with public 
worship. She appeals to capitalists and workers, to artists 
and scientists. She appeals, moreover, to those who know 
and love the Church’s ways and worship, to find room for 
these and such as these—* all the known and the unknown 
souls who love the Lord and His truth.” Many will think 
her proposals would burst the old wine-skins, 
but certainly not most of them. She does not hector as 
reformers often do; she has none of their spiritual pride. 
When she talks of love and humility, she surprises one by really 
believing in them. Her faith is lit with the flame from the 
altar, and her attitude bespeaks a hearing which we sincerely 
trust our readers will give her. 


Some might, 





No Library Complete Without 





TALES FROM 
FLAUBERT 


With a Preface by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Crown 8vo. postage 4d.). 
Professor Saintsbury thinks that the later version of The 
Temptation of St. Anthony, which is included in this volume 
is Flaubert’s greatest work. 
He is also of opinion that the two tales, A Simple Heart and 
The Legend of St. Julian, are almost invulnerable 
Herodias, in which appears Salome who has danced through the 
ages to our time, because she asked for the head of John the 
Baptist, is a story that rises to great heights in the description 
of her appeal to Herod. 
London: EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON LTD., 
148 Strand, W.C. 
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The Traffic in Women 


The Road to Buenos Ayres. By Albert Londres. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) 
Turis is an extremely well written book in a typical, rather 
cynical, French style. But in regard to two points, rather 
serious objection can be taken to it. The writer insists that in 
eighty per cent. of cases of * white slavery ” it is sheer economic 
necessity which drives the women to this means of livelihood, 
and he almost suggests that their action in thus helping to 
provide for their families at home is positively meritorious- 
The League investigations certainly do not bear out the sug- 
gestion that economic considerations are prominent to any- 
thing like this degree, and the book is to this extent distinctly 
misleading. Further, the writer derides the League’s inves- 
tigations, which he is, of course, entitled to do if his facts are 
accurate, but they are not. He speaks of the League having 
sent agents to the Far Kast, Canada, South America, and Asia, 
the fact being that it never sent them into Asia at all. He 
says of these agents that “ they have swallowed a quantity 
of dust but it came from documents, not from the high road. 
They looked for the truth in documents!” The fact is that 
the League investigators based themselves almost wholly on 
personal conversations with traffickers and prostitutes and only 
very incidentally on documents. The writer equally derides 
the idea of suppressing the licensed houses, observing that if 
the houses are shut the women will simply walk the streets 
instead. He, of course, misses the whole point of the proposal 
regarding the licensed houses, which is based on the well- 
known fact that these houses, because they are a recognized 
place of resort, known to everyone, attract men in such 
numbers as to make the woman’s profession extremely 
lucrative, whereas if she had to seek clients one by one in the 
streets she could never earn enough to be worth anything to 


~ + mms 


cocks in India (and often, it is rumoured, in England) to-day, 
But the chapter ends with a jarring allusion to Virgil as an 
onlooker. The following dialogue is spoken as the remains of 
a dead boxer are removed from the arena :— 

“* Alas, poor Entellus! Yonder they drag him to a final 
oblivion. You, Sir, had backed him—heavily, I think ?’ 

Answers our poet, passive and sighful :— 

‘Sir, in verity, every available drachma. . . . Confoung 
Entellus !’ ” 

Even though Virgil did describe a Gladiators’ duel, there jg 
surely scant excuse for this. 

Yet in his “Ante-Scriptum” Mr. Farnol touches a big question, 
“The Spirit of True Sportsmanship” (as apparent in his 
heroes) may one day “ banish the folly of war and bring about 
that Haleyon Dream of the truest philosophers and lovers 
of their kind—Universal Brotherhood.” Does he not wish 
with most of us that the pugilists of to-day (press ridden 
and press irritated, it is true) were a little more modest about 
their chances of success, a little more ready to attribute 
their defeats to the merits of their opponents? The remark 
applies not only to boxing but to most branches of professional 
sport (except perhaps cricket and lawn tennis). For this 
reason, and for this reason only, does amateur sport seem 
more desirable and more productive of the spirit that Mr, 
Farnol invokes. The hedge between confidence and bombast 
is a very low one, and too often the feet of the professional 
bound across it. Nor does it seem that recent years have 
brought any improvements likely to provide flesh and blood 
for the * Halcyon Dream ~ of Mr. Farnol. 

Mr. Johnston by way of contrast indulges not in dreams, 
“ Dreams,” he writes, “come not to the man over whose 
recumbent form the referee counts ‘Ten and Out.” His 
book, a history of American Boxing, is none the worse for 
this omission. Followers of ** the Fancy” will find it both 
accurate and well written. 


the particular man who is running her and living cn her A. C. C. 
earnings. 
Of the book as a work of art, however, while not endorsing d 
Mr. Dreiser's opinion that * It is really one of the most artful Lon on Lore 
and graceful blends of travel, observation, philosophy re ‘ , ee . 
B ; I we Wanderings in Medieval London. By Charles Penurill, 


humour, and even romance that I have ever encountered,” we 
may concede that it is very clever and that the reader will 
receive a series of mental nudges—flashes of sardonic humour, 
fascinating little one-line descriptions, which, taken all 
together, present a far more eppalling picture of the wor!d- 
trade in women than any amount of indignant clamour could 
give. 


Self Defence: Ancient and 
Modern 


Epics of the Fancy. By Jeffery Farnol. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 
Ten and Out. By Algxander Johnston. (Chapman and Hall. 
16s.) 

We wonder what the first of these titles conveys to the 
unitiated ? Let the incautious admirer of Mr. Farnol’s own 
uccustomed delicate fancy beware. Mercutio is present in 
this as in all his books. But here is Mercutio of the lightning 
rapier and not Mercutio of the nimble conceits. In other 
words, Mr. Farnol, always fond of rippling muscles and 
robust forearms, has indulged himself in his leisure by writing 
a whole book on “ The Delicate Art of Fibbing.” 

Often, too, we wish that he would pause awhile from his 
give and take, thrust and parry, to tell us of the humanity 
that lies behind the set jaws and invincible eyes. Humanity 
in a pugilist, quite unreasonably, seems improbable. So 
when we read in the papers that Gene Tunney “is a 
student of English literature,’ or that Carpentier neves 
misses a Chopin or a Debussy concert, we give thanks and 
read on. A reference to Jem Ward as a painter, a mention 
of Dempsey discussing books, is almost all Mr. Farnol offers 
us. He has but written detailed reports of nineteen prize 
fights of the past and each of these epics of the Ring is 
undeniably akin to those that succeed and those that have 
gone before. 

Intensely real, however, is the chapter on Gladiators, with 
its illustration of ** the Cesti, the gauntlets of death with for- 
midable knobs and spikes of brass.” These have their analogy 
in the sharp metal “ heels * fitted on to the spurs of fighting 


(Alien. Illustrated. 


Lonpon is like Africa. The main features of both arc now 
explored and tolerably well known, but there are, even in 
the Metropolitan Continent, hundreds of dark corners into 
which the curious antiquarian can push, and which will yet 
vield some secret of history or folk-lore, or some long-forgotten 
name, or vanished custom. But, to get a return for his labour, 
the seeker must bring knowledge with him to the search, and 
this is what Mr. Pendrill has done: he has steeped himself 
in the knowledge cf all sorts of mediaeval rolls and chronicles, 
and with a light pleasant touch he brings his acquisitions to 
bear in resurrecting certain parts of old London within the 
Wall. The author calls his work “a book of digressions,” 
and so it is; but we are always pleased to go wherever Mr. 
Pendrill’s learned fancy chooses to lead. To Stew Lane 
and Darkhouse Lane for instance, two narrow alleys at 
Queenhithe, which lead down to the river. Darkhouse Lane 
still justifies its title, but laundresses no longer ply their trade 
on the “ lauendresbrigge ” at its foot. Stew Lane merely 
denotes the presence of a stew or public bath-house for one 
sex only, though the admission of both later on gave the 
name an unsavoury twang. There was a man’s stew in Seacoal 
Lane near Ludgate Circus ** where not even a washerwoman 
was allowed to enter.” 

In the eighteenth century between London Strect and 
Fenchurch Street there lay a turning out of Mark Lane 
known as Blind Chapel Court, which is now, however, engulfed 
in offices. ‘This name commemorates the last vestige of the 
medizeval manor of Blanchappleton, whose mark, or territorial 
jurisdiction, may possibly have given its name to Mark 
Lane. The chapter on the Gilds of London is full of infor- 
mation on the City’s commercial economy and on the very 
stringent conditions that London's mediaeval freemen were 
able to impose on foreign traders. Another chapter entitled 
*The Garden City” draws a pleasant picture of our Town 
when “ the open country reached right up to the City Walls, 
interspersed with farms and dairies which served the citizens 
with a substantial part of their food.” But even with all 
that sweet country round about, it was an unpleasant enough 
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you can travel fast on the Vauxhall 20-60, for BASIC BALANCE 
is the unification of qualities which meet all conditions. 


IN THE TOWN—never mind the gears: big power at low speeds wili 
carry you along. ON THE HILLS—ascending, an ample engine and a 
four-speed box give power with speed—descending, the finest mechanical 
type brakes yet made give absolute security. ALONG THE FAVOURABLE 


c now 
get STRETCH—a speed of 60 m.p.h.—and more. PAST A SLOW-MOVING 
5 jote OBSTACLE—tapid acceleration through an ideal third-speed gear. OVER 


‘IL vet THE BUMPY ROAD—no need to slow down, for the deflection of the 


rotten ewes \ was springs is predicted—not guessed. ROUND THE ACUTE BEND—n0 





:bour, owt Y¥ ‘ rolling,’ because of spring construction. IN AN EMERGENCY—a touch 
1, and of the foot brings the car to a standstill from 60 m.p.h. in 125 feet, 
imself £375 50 miles in 93 feet, 40 miles in 50 feet, 30 miles in 28 feet, 20 miles in 14 feet. 
nicles, for the chassis THROUGH THE WATER SPLASH—a nine-inch ground clearance. ON A 
ms to £475 LONG RUN—there is no sense of fatigue. The steering is light, gear 
n the for the tourer changing infrequent and simple; ample elbow room, ample leg roc. 
aa £495 Soft cushions and that ideal springing which makes fifty miles seem |: ke 
pls for the saloon twenty. Smoothness, swiftness and silence. EVERYWHERE—the car’s 
Lane Other types of equal value ma as Se RT ; 

graceful lines and distinctive appearance are admired. 
ys at BRITISH & VAUXHALL : A cag! 
‘hee Withal there is economy ; at least 280 miles in the 14-gallon petrol tank 
trade cramer ees and 1000 miles to the gallon of oil. 

ierely Sas : ; ; - 
r one Motorists interested in touring should write to Dept. ©. for 
e the profusely illustrated brochure “ Through Central Europe and the Balkans.” 
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20 h.p. Sunbeam Cars, in the six models included in the present 

° tange, represent an entirely new standard of value in 
Coach-built ek a cars. 

Saloon The special features of design, the quality of the construction, 

£895 and the refined lines of the various types of coachwork, 


have established a superiority and distinction possessed by 
the Sunbeam alone. But with all this wealth of craftsmanship 
and care in every detail, Sunbeam prices remain extremely 
moderate. 


The model illustrated above is the 20 h.p. six-cylinder 
Sunbeam with coach-built Saloon body. This is a car of 
extraordinary efficiency—of extreme comfort—capable of 
very high speed, but with safety always assured by the 
smoothly operating four-wheel brakes. It isa car you should 
personally examine and try under road conditions. A trial 
run can be arranged at any time by appointment, without 
expense or obligation to you. 





Six Models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Chassis prices from £425. 
Five-Seater cars from £550. Dunlop Tyres standard. 





THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms & Export Dept.: 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq, W.1 
Manchester Showrooms i *. £ + «& @ 106 Deansgate 


SUNBEAM 
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London that had in the year 1488 to forbid butchers to throw 
entrails into the river near Paul's Wharf unless they were 
cut up into small pieces, and a curiously simple London 
which saw Anne Boleyn at her Coronation feast supported 
by a countess on either hand, each holding a napkin into 
which her Grace might spit; while a little earlier it was 
recorded of Edward IV. that he had a habit (not, however, 
regularly kept up) “* of washing his legs on Saturday nights.” 
But our ancestors did not wash much. Go two hundred 
years further on to Pepys. Nowhere (so the present writer 
believes) in his Diary do we find him taking a bath; the 
nearest we can get him to it is an entry which states, “* At 
night late home, and to clean myself with warm water ; my 
wife will have me, because she do herself.” 


Mf... J. C. M. 


Fiction 


Romance and Realism 
Elinor Wylie. (Heinemann. 


Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard. By 
id 


‘ 6d.) 

The English Miss. By R. H. Mottram. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Assassin. By Liam 
A Man of Learning. By Nelson 

Brown and Co, $2°50.) 

Wuen Elinor Wylie writes, I surrender myself to her ethereal 
irony, her imaginative audacity, her winelike sub-flavours of 
flints and flowers, and refuse to allow the pleasure of the con- 
noisseur to be dashed by the duty ofa critic. She is a pleasure, 


7s. 6d.) 


(Little, 


O'Flaherty. 
Antrim 


(Jonathan Cape. 
Crawford. 


a sophisticated pleasure. Take her or leave her. Either 
say, 


‘TI love all that thou lovest, 
Spirit of delight,” 
or hastily seek something substantial. simple, and unvexed by 
her elusive suggestions of all the spoil of beauty wrecked along 
the shores of history. Mr. Hazard is a composite Romantic poct, 
an “image made from various clays,” an implacable idealist 
who loses all in trying to force his heavenly patterns on a 
IIe goes to seek a little rest from malady 


reluctant world. 
and suffering by the Thames. during a green April. By the 
river he finds two lovely children, Allegra and Pcnserosa, 
with elfin aquiline faces. The mother of these faery children 
is Lady Clara, “ cast in porcelain,” like another Clara: and 
one is charmed to find that they descend from the bizarre 
Gerald Poynyard in Jennifer Lorn. The dreamy chapters 
tellof his delicate intercourse with them, and of the diaphanous 
for his life and art. 


love which was all this ascetic 
girls dwell among rainbows and waters, 


ne eded 
Lyonnesse, where the 
coloured like peridot and pearl, comes to seem “a soft bed, 
and a sweetly scented coffin” where his pain will go to sleep. 
But Mr. Hodge, the staid tutor, arrives, 
ruthlessly tears the dewy web of love. 
goes proudly, sending to Clara his 


common sense. He 
Mr. Hazard, nevertheless, 
moonstone intaglio, whereon the lion rends the stricken hart, 
while Mr. Hodge, uncomfortable, packs his books for him. 
It is a book smelling of * yew and jasmine,” and coloured like 
mother of pearl. 

\ more emphatic contrast than Mr. Mottram’s [English 
Miss it would be hard to find. Mr. Mottram likes stolidity. 
But in his stolid Madeleine there were possibilities of tragic 
folly and generosity. Marny Childers is a very ordinary, 
though much cherished, suburban girl. She lives in a com- 
fortable Philistian house with an admirable bathroom. (Her 
baths are unnecessarily recorded.) She goes to a * sound” 
stupid school, where imagination is discouraged, and games are 
devotedly played, evidently merely to fit the pupils for more 
yames. Marny, naturally, is clean, wholesome, dense, and 
obedient. The European War comes, and she passes from 
school to Lady Barstowe’s stationary Ambulance Unit. where 
she most efliciently learns that “ they also serve who only 
stand and wait.” Her young neighbour, Rex Proudfoot, gets 
his commission ; and, in a wordless wooing, they embrace. 
He is drafted off, never reaches the Front, and dies of influenza 
after the Armistice. Marny goes out in relief work to the scene 
of his grave. Things begin to happen rather too late in the 
novel. She finds her love-token to Rex in the rags of an 
unfortunate baby, whose unregarded death is the one painful 


the embodiment of 


Her efficiency does not seem to stand the 
stern realities of France ; but the presiding doctor falls in love 
with her, and she realizes she can easily forget Rex. We have 
a disappointed impression that the portrait is capable and 
sound, but that the subject is not worth treatment. Does 
Mr. Mottram’s war-reaction work out in a weakness for 
density if it only be supplied with bathrooms ?) Marny may 
make a good wife, but not a good novel. 

In The Assassin Mr. Liam O'Flaherty twists us violently 
in another direction. The sinister figure ** with 
in the gloomy street is Michael McDara, 
dazed by his terrible 


episo le in the book. 


destitute 
eves ” fixed in his 
deadly purpose 
Idea, which sometimes holds him in a black ecstasy, 


an assassin literally. 
sOnnC=- 
times drags him through circles of panic and madness. is 
associates are Francis Tumulty, a muddled enthusiast. and 
Gutty Fetch, a creature of mere evil. The strange Revolu- 
tionary, Kitty Mellett, is his helper. In sordid gambling dens 
and lodging houses, vile suburbs of hell, the stealthy figures 
slink about, till the plot of death is complete : 
nation happens with an actuality that shakes the reader's 
nerves. McDara’s after-state is agonizingly analysed; the 
moment when he recognizes he is going to London to kill 
himself has a Dostoevsky touch. A terrible, 
powerful book, itself almost assassinating in its effect. 

A Man of Learning is an elaborate satire, in the form of a 
realistic biography, complete with portrait and appendices, 
concerning a “ go-getter President of a Middle-West Univer- 
sity. The lifelong humbug, hypocrisy, ot this red- 
blooded, hundred per cent. American, Elk, and Rotarian is 
recorded in a solemnly amusing manner, with grave foot- 
notes when necessary. Arthur Patrick Redfield, Ph.D., 
LL.D., has some affinity with Elmer Gantry. The controlled 
fury of Mr. Sinclair Lewis, however, would be 
make this mock-history significant to the end. 
RacuEL ANNAND 


and the assassi- 


discon ( rting, 


and greed 


necessary to 

TAYLOR, 
BROOK EVANS. By Susan Glaspell. (Victor Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.)—-The fiction of this distinguished dramatic author 
is not so tense and subtle as her plays; and the psychology 
of her latest novel is more unequal than its careful style. 
Naomi Copeland grows like a red lily among the ploughed 
fields and pasture lands of Illinois ; and trysts with her lover 
in deep felicity by the brock that runs through velvet moss 
under the sighing trees. Before he can marry her he is 
killed by his own harvesting machine : and she is forced into 
marriage with the godly. unattractive Caleb Evans, who 
is willing to father the child into whom the spirit of the brook 
has passed. In the bleak homestead beyond the mountains 
at Santa Clara, Naomi, grey and broken, fights obstinately 
on the side of love and delight for her daughter, who is neither 
comprehending nor grateful. She seems to lose and die tragic- 
ally when Brook scorns her as a mother who has “* gone 
wrong ” and cruelly tears her tender plots by departure with 
the missionaries. But in Book IV. we are reintroduced to 
Brook, an elegant widow living with her son at Senlis, as she 
flies to the Rue de la Paix to buy a costly golden gown because 
it is like that her mother made her for her first dance. In 
the golden gown she meets Erik Helge, “a man of magi¢ 
from Iceland,” who offers the “madness and miracles” her 
mother had desired for her; and she abandons all other 
duties to follow him to China, understanding Naomi at last, 
Her boy, visiting his uncongenial refitives in Illinois, is 
enraged at first ; but, sitting by the brook where his grand- 
mother found love holy, is soothed into acquiescence. The 
character of Brook remains uncertain because the author 
desists from the transition between the girl and the woman ; 
but the novel is an eloquent study in pain, passion, and pity. 
The first part especially is beautifully written. 


THE AGE OF REASON. By Sir Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 
ts. 6d.)—This novel, with its admirably vital picture of 
post-War society, might more appropriately be called ** The 
Age of Pleasure.” Sir Philip Gibbs does not whip the dead 
horse of agnosticism, but the living horse of modern law- 
lessness. It is true that Hesketh Jerningham, the Oxford 
biological professor who marries 2 beautiful pupil Jess than 
half his own age, finds in Reason the pretext for giving rein 
to instinct. But it is really with the licence that masquerades 
as freedom that Sir Philip is concerned. Once united to 
Ifesketh, who is a widower. Margaret Allport finds herself 
in a menagerie reminiscent of Sanger’s Cireus in The Constant 
Nymph. She is little older than her step-children, Cyril and 
Viola, who have grown up wild and undisciplined. It is bad 
enough for Margaret that her innatcly religious temperament 
finds no response in Hesketh’s uncompromising naturalism, 
but when her sensitive and spiritual brother is caught in 
the coils of Viola, the incarnation of pagan beauty and lust, 
the inevitable crisis comes, and the story moves dramatically 
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to the final tragedy. The plot is exciting, and the closing 
scenes are as natural as they are unexpected. Well secreted, 
too, until the end is the key to the author's implicit moral. 
Margaret has been seeking religion here, there, and everywhere. 
But, all the while, other people, including the apparently 
irreclaimable Cyril, have been finding it in her. It is not so 
much to science or to organized Christianity that the world 
can look for salvation, Sir Philip seems to suggest, but to the 
spontaneous, unselfconscious type of purity represented by 
Margaret. It is only through the individual that society 
can redeemed and it is to the old ideals of simplicity and 
love that we must return if civilization is to endure. This 
is Sir Philip Gibbs at his best. 

ASHENDEN, OR THE BRITISH AGENT. By Somerset 
Maugham. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—Ashenden is a British 
spy in war-time Europe. His adventures take him into 
many countries and bring him into contact with all sorts of 
odd and impressive characters, of whom the flamboyant, 
sinister Mexican is, perhaps, the most delightfully intriguing. 
But all Mr. Maugham’s figures are dramatically clear-cut and 
alive, and around the connecting personality of Ashenden 
are woven a series of short tales that are full of ingenious 
situations and display the author’s accustomed humour 
and urbanity. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE BLUE TRAIN. By Agatha 
Christie. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)—Mrs. Christie has written another 
enthralling mystery story, in which she reintroduces Hercule 
Poirot, the fascinating little French detective. The ingredients 
of the tale are conventional enough. They include a famous 
Heart of Fire ruaby—and its counterfeit ; a New York million- 
aire, whose acquisition of the jewel leads to the murder of 
his daughter in the Blue Train ; a voluptuous French actress ; 
and two cleverly disguised members of a gang of international 
thieves. But a mere hint at some of the materials used can 
do scant justice to a particularly clever chef. It must suffice 
to assert that Mrs. Christie’s latest dish will be devoured 
avidly by readers who like excitement seasoned with sound 
characterization and good writing. 

AMBITION. By Arthur Train. (Seribners. $2.50.) 
This well-known American author, whose High Winds we 
reviewed favourably last year, gives us another vividly 
coloured, but essentially convincing, study of smart society 
in modern New York. Simon Kent, whose early struggles at 
school and college are well described, grows up with a passion 
for Law in the abstract and promises to become a great legal 
writer. But his attachment to a keen, up-to-date firm of 
practitioners, and his marriage with the pretty but vulgar 
and snobbish Clarice Hungerford, threaten to divert his 
career into paths of mere “ success” and popularity. In the 
end, however, Clarice’s overreaching ambition recoils upon 
itself. The easy, natural flow of Mr. Train’s narrative 
carries us pleasantly along, and, though his purpose is to 
expose the superficiality and selfishness of a certain type of 
modern woman, his characters never degenerate into puppets. 
The scenes of legal life deserve special praise. 


General Knowledge Questions 
Questions on Hats and Head-gear 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Todd, Soberton, 
Ilants, for the following :— 


1. Who were the milliners who 
ribbons to anyone without a pedigree 

2. Who wrote, *‘ Up and with my wife to church, it heing Whit- 
sunday ; my wife very fine in a new yellow bird’s-eye hood, as the 
fashion is now ”’ ? 

3. To what form of head-dress does Rosalind refer to in Love’s 
Labour Lost when she says, ‘‘ Well, better wits have worn plain 
statute caps” ? 

4. Why did one of Mr. Austin Dobson’s intended odes turn into 
a sonnet ? 

5. Who was the first English King to wear a “ closed crown,” 
one with two arches ? 

6. Who wrote, *‘ The maidens have bound silver snoods about 
their hair, with golden spangles and pendant flames (flammen), 
that is, sparkling hair drops; but of their mother’s head-gear who 
shall speak ?” 

7. What is the meaning of the expression, “To have a Green 
Bonnet ” ? 

8. Who made a wideawake hat, which he dyed with cochineal 
and polished with shark’s skin ? . 

9. What is the Cap of Maintenance ? 

10. Who wore “A Cremosin coronet With Damask roses and 
Daffodillies set, ’? and who described it ? 

11. What was the Bonnev Rouge, and what was its shape ? 

12. How did the dandies in the reign of King Richard IL. carry 
their hats when they were not wearing them ? 

13. Who wrote, “’Er petticoat was yaller an’ ‘er little cap was 
green,” and to whom did he refer ? 7 


Answers will be found on page 745. 


“would not sell their caps and 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 733.) 


Mr. Dark has been very fair to his bad men in Twelve Bad 
Men (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). He has, in fact, been 
too fair to be picturesque. Judge Jeffreys, Cellini, Cesare 
Borgia, and Louis XI. were all bad enough to be really hateful, 
but the author has not made them bad enough to be interest. 
ing. The book is historically interesting but humanly dull, 
It is surprising to read that Robespierre “* would indeed haye 
been almost certain of comfortable and somewhat priggish 
eminence in Victorian England.” Yes, it is surprising and 
probably true, but somehow disheartening. 


* % x 


Another shrewd and graphic book by Mr. Dark is his analy. 
sis of five Deans, Colet, Donne, Swift, Stanley, and the present 
Dean of St. Paul's. (Five Deans. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The book aims at being something more than sound, 
and it has at times the peculiar quality of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s work. Two facts, however, stand in the way 
of a really noteworthy achievement. One is Mr. Darks 
provoking penchant for Anglo-Catholic propaganda. ‘To meet 
with sentences such as ‘* He himself” (¢.¢., Bishop Andrewes) 
“said Mass in his private chapel,” or ** Daily Masses were 
said in some churches” in James IL.’s reign, may satisfy 
a thirst for polemic here and there, but the words jar. ‘They 
are anachronistic, and therefore unliterary, and, if uttered 
in the ages to which they refer, would, with the full approval 
of the Anglican authorities of the day, have hurried Mr. Dark 
towards Newgate, if not Tyburn. The other objection to 
Mr. Dark’s sketches is that they fly at too high game. It is 
a giant’s task to appraise the lowering and mordant genius 
of Swift, and, while we agree with the general estimate of 
Donne’s character, to describe his sermons at St. Pauls 
(those immense and macabre discourses which held the City 
spellbound for two hours at a time) as ** practical and homely ” 
is little short of ludicrous. The sketch of Colct is the happiest 
of the series, that on Dean Stanley suffers from a persistent 
gibing note, for Mr. Dark is not in any sympathy with his 
subject. We are grateful for the tender and beautiful passage 
with which the chapter on Dean Inge concludes. But Mr. 
Dark never seems to be aware that Dr. Inge is, in scholarship 
and the life of letters, one of the great assets of the English 
Church, and that London is singularly proud of its Dean, 


% * * “ 


Lord Edward Gleichen writes a very useful and practical 
introduction to his book on London's Open-Air Statuary 
(Longmans, 21s.), pointing out, among many things, how the 
smoke-polluted atmosphere of London destroys to a great 
extent the beauty of our statuary, except in the case of 
Portland stone, that most English of all mediunis. Perhaps 
this accounts for the ignorance of the average Englishman 
on the subject of sculpture: Lord Kdward’s book should 
do much to dissipate it. Four hundred London statues are 
described in detail and their historical background is also 
given. 

% * a 


The rapidly growing interest of Canadians in the history of 
their great country is exemplified by an attractive new 
edition of Dollier de Casson’s History of Montreal (Dent, 25s.) 
The author was a French missionary who went to Canada in 
1666, and, after working for years among the Indians, became 
Superior of the Sulpician Seminary at Montreal and also agent 
for the seigneurs, or, as we should say, lords of the manor. 
His history, here printed both in French and in English, gives 
a vivid picture of life in Montreal from its foundation in 1641 
to the year 1672 and of the continual troubles with the 
treacherous and cruel Iroquois, who showed few of the traits 
of the “ noble savage” of fiction. Montreal was then an 
outpost in the wilderness, a centre for trade and mission work, 
and only the determination of the handful of Frenchmen who 
held it could have prevailed against Indian raids and ambushes 
prolonged through two generations. Mr. Ralph Henley has 
edited the book with care, and has prefixed a life of the author 
with some contemporary maps and illustrations, 
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THE MAN 


WHO KNEW COOLIDGE 


The New Novel By 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Author of Babbitt, 
Main Street, Elmer Gantry, ete. 


7s. 6d. net. 


General Literature | 


WITHIN THE WALLS OF NANKING 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
Illustrated. 6s. net 

A SHORT HISTORY OF WOMEN 
by John Langdon-Davies 10s. 6d. net 
LETTERS OF PONTIUS PILATE | 


by W. P. Crozier 5s. net 
THE LAST SHEAF 
by Edward Thomas 6s. net 


THE FASCIST DICTATORSHIP 
by Gaetano Salvemini 
Illustrated 15s. net 
OLIVER CROMWELL 
by G. R. Stirling Taylor 12s. 6d. net | 
GENTLEMAN JOHNNY 
BURGOYNE 
by F. J. Hudleston 12s. 6d. net | 
STALKYS’ REMINISCENCES 
by Major-General L. C. Dunsterville 
4th Printing. _ Illustrated 7s. 6d. net | 
THE DRAGON SHEDS HIS SKIN 
‘by Winifred Galbraith 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net | 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
by Percy Lubbock 38. 6d. net 
ANARCHISM IS NOT ENOUGH | 
by Laura Riding 7s. 6d. net 


MEN 
WITHOUT 
WOMEN 


Ernest Hemingway 
Author of ‘ Fiesta,’ etc. 
€ We have noshort story writer alive 
in England as good as the author 
of The Killers. Hugh Walpole. 
6s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE, THIRTY BEDFORD SOUARE, LONDON 














Fiction 

CULLUM 

E. Arnot Robertson 

2nd Printing 42, 6d. net 
ISLANDERS 

Peadar O’Donneil 

2nd Printing 6s. net 
THE VISTA 

Ronald Fraser 7s. 6d. net 
BULLFIGHTERS 

Henry de Montherlanr 7s. 6d. net 
YUKI SAN 

Ellen Forest vs. 6d. net 
MY HEART AND MY FLESH 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts 7s. 6d. net 
QUARRELLING WITH LOIS 

Kathleen Freeman 7s. 6d. net 
DAUGHTERS OF INDIA 

by Margaret Wilson 7s. 6d. net 
PIGSTIES WITH SPIRES 

by Georgina Garry vs. 6d. net 
THE ASSASSIN 

by Liam O'Flaherty vs. 6d. net 

Author of « The Intormer,’ etc 
LOTHIAN CAMERON 

by John Carruthers 

Author of ‘ Adam’s Daughter’ 

‘A Man Beset,’ ete vs. 6d. net 


A 
PRESIDENT 
IS BORN 


Fannie Hurst 
Author of ‘ Lummox ’ 
This novel is a large scale picture 
of American life showing the early 

ieee 8 7 
beginnings and environmen’s of a 
man who is destined to be President 
of the United States. 7s, 6d. net 
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A NEW SHILLING MONTHLY 


Edited by 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


On 1st June (and thereafter on the first day in each month) a new Literary magazine 
will be published entitled LIFE AND LETTERS. It will be edited by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, widely known to readers and students of literature as Literary Editor and 
‘Affable Hawk’ of The New Statesman, and as Literary Critic to the B.B.C. The Hon. 
Oliver Brett will be assistant editor. 

LIFE AND LETTERS will be issued for the Proprietors by the Publishers of The 
New Statesman. 

AIMS AND SCOPE. There is no more mistaken notion about the reading public than that intellectually 
and aesthetically distinguished work is unpopular. It is tame culture that is unpopular, not intellectual 
energy or aesthetic discrimination. People tire of reading month after month the same kind of even good 
work. LIFE AND LETTERS will aim at variety. Occasionally a controversy on some literary or artistic 
subject or a short novel or biography will take the place of the usual articles and stories. Sometimes a 
carnival number will appear in which well-known writers will be masked in pseudonyms. 
RECURRENT FEATURES WILL BE (a) Notices of new books. The majority of these will resemble 
the confidential reports of Publishers’ Readers on manuscripts sent them rather than ordinary reviews. 
The distinction is a quite definite one. Many if not most reviews are merely short essays on the subject of 
the book. The Publisher, on the other hand, pays special Readers for judgement and for a definite answer 
to the question ‘What sort of reader, if any, is likely to want this book?’ (&) Bibliographies written by 
authorities on different authors, periods, or topics. These will not be merely lists of books. Each book 
mentioned will be briefly described. The reader will be told whether the book is important or only 
entertaining, and whether it is of general interest or only interesting to the specialist. (c) LIFE AND 
LETTERS will also publish notes upon the papers which have been set in the past on literature by the 
examining authorities of the Universities and the Civil Service, with a view to giving practical assistance 
to students in their coming examinations. 

CONTAIBUTORS. The only qualification for contributing to LIFE AND LETTERS is to be master of 
a subject or of some literary form. We do not rely upon famous names, though we can count upon the 
support among novelists of E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf, Aldous Huxley, among essayists and biographers 
of Max Beerbohm and Lytton Strachey, among English scholars and critics of Sir Edmund Gosse, Pro- 
fessor Grierson, Logan Pearsall Smith, Roger Fry, and Santayana. We rely in the long run upon obtaining 
good work whether by known or unknown authors, and upon our information about books new and old 
proving trustworthy. 

FORMAT. As regard§ its production, the first issue of LIYE AND LETTERS will prove to its readers 
that the publishers have had one aim in mind, to ensure that the appearance of LIFE AND LETTERS 
is completely in keeping with the high standard of its contents. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBERS 
Until May 21stthe Publisher will accept subscriptions at the special rate, including postage to any address, of | 
TEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Original Subscribers will be entitled to the Ten Shilling rate permanently, but the ordinary subscription 
rate will be Fourteen Shillings per annum. Due allowance will be made for the posting of overseas 
subscriptions. 


a 
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ORIGINAL SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
To the Publisher, LIFE AND LETTERS, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. | 


Herewith the sum of Ten Shillings (or $2.50), being payment for the first twelve issues of your magazine, 
including postage. 
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The craft and art of woodwork was distinguished in England 
by a great sweetness and sincerity. It had its roots in the 
soil as firmly as the timber hewn for the carver’s hand. True, 
its trophies are of a perishable and easily destructible kind ; 
put this admirable volume is a surprising revelation of what 
wealth of well-wrought beauty is still stored up, not only in 
the great minsters, but in the little churches of the East and 
West of the country. Messrs. Howard and Crossley, in English 
Church Woodwork (Batsford, 35s.), place their period between 
1250 and 1550. While admitting that fourteenth-century 
carving is loveliest ‘* leaf by leaf,”” Mr. Howard firmly defends 
fifteenth-century work, like the vinetrails of some churches 
in the South-west, because of charm of composition and 
general decorative effect. He writes as an enthusiast, with 
jntimate and searching knowledge, and with a fine sense of 
the variations caused by local conditions in the Midlands, the 
East, the South-West, and Wales. Porches, doors, and roofs 
are studied in their wonderful variety. Altars, testers, 
sedilia receive their due attention. Roods and lofts natu- 
rally require an intricate dissertation: some are massive, 
some light as a row of lilies. Tombs, chests, hutches, shrines, 
font-covers, pulpits are shown, all charged with imagery. 
The illustrations are remarkable for their number, their 
darity, and their charm. 

* x * * 


Quite recently Mr. W. E. Woodward, the American novelist, 
published a study of Washington (reviewed in our columns) 
which tended to belittle the quality of that great man as a 
soldier. In the novelist’s opinion Washington was a pretty 
ordinary man and as a military commander not very dis- 
tinguished. Professional and instructed opinion, however, 
tells another story. Major H. L. Aubrey-Fletcher, D.S.O., 
in A History of ihe Foot Guards to 1856 (Constable, 31s. €d.), 
writes that “the great-hearted courage and genius of one 
man piloted the country through all its difficulties.” So far 
as the Guards had any hand in the American War, the book 
furnishes an entirely satisfying and extremely interesting 
account of that campaign. But that is but one part of this 
fine piece of military and general history. We have here the 
whole history, told vividly and with as little technical detail 
as may be, of the battle career of the Guards. The book is 
surely a complete answer to the old-time opinion (only finally 
killed by the Great War) that the Guards “‘do not fight.” 
They have fought everywhere, except in India and the West 
Indies, and even at sea, and only a “ very, very few times in 
their long career” have they done badly—in fact, ‘* the 
history of the British Army is the history of the Foot Guards.” 
As the working motto of the Guards is ** Thorough,” it need 
hardly be said that this beok lives up to it. A particular and 
a very special commendation is demanded for the admirable 
maps and plans which enable the reader (and there should be 
many of him) to follow every turn of the narrative. 

* * * * 

We have had previous occasion to mention the excclient 
quality of the travel-books published by Messrs. Seeley, Service, 
and The Isles of King Solomon (2is.), which describes Mr. 
Hopkins’s experiences during twenty-five years spent in those 
islands, is, if anything, rather above the already high standard 
of the series. The book is no flashy account of so-called 
adventures and comicalities of native life, nor does it rhap- 
sedize, but gives a searching and scientific description of 
rative habits, customs, and beliefs—a description which 
interests because of its obvious truth and at the same time 
holds the reader by reason of the strong and quiet quality of 
the writing. The author notes that cannibalism is prac- 
tically extinct, but that native life is still largely controlled by 
witcheraft, the ultimate sanction of which is murder. He 
commends, too, the marriage-laws which have a real cugenie 
Value, for exogamy, though it will permit a man to marry two 
sisters, sternly forbids him to wed his cousin. The chapters 
en tapus and labour are especially valuable. Now that the 
coming of the white man is rapidly weakening or wiping out 
native custom and belief, the necessity for such books as 
these, which record them, is the more obvious. 

* * ” % 

The latest volume of The Official History of Australia in 
the War of 1914-1918 (Vol. X. The Australians at Rabaul. 
3y S. S. Mackenzie. Sidney: Angus and Rebertson; and 


London: the British Australasian) gives a detailed account 
of the occupation of New Britain and Nauru or Ocean Island. 
There was very little fighting, as the Australian naval con- 
tingent surprised and overwhelmed the Germans. ‘The 
wireless stations at Rabaul and Nauru might have been 
useful to the German Pacific squadron, and the occupation 
was thus of value. Mr. Mackenzie describes at length the 
work of the military administration throughout the War 
and up to the establishment of the Mandate system. 
Incidentally he adds much to our knowledge of New 
and of the phosphate rocks of Nauru, whose native inhab 
have nothing to do but draw their royalties on the precio 
deposits which imported coolies work. The 
illustrated with photographs, maps, and plans. 
* * * * 


The object of Biological Bases of the Evolution of Musie 
(Oxford University Press, 6d.) is to enunciate the 
principles that help us to arrive at the essence of the evolu- 
tion of music. The late I. I. Kryzhanovsky shows that music 
is subject to the biological laws which govern the evolution 
of all living things, and he was admirably qualified to write 
on such a subject, since he was both a scientist and a musician. 
He was a composer and violinist, but circumstances prevented 
him from fuliy developing his musical talent, and he died of 
heart disease in 1924. This is an enlightening essay. 

* * * %* 
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Of the American oil-wells sunk in accordance with the advice 
of geologists 85 per cent. proved productive, whereas of those 
sunk at random only 5 per cent. were successful. This 
statement, quoted on the first page of Professor J. W. Gregory’s 
Economic Geology (Methuen, 10s.), illustrates the importance 
of his subject. As we should expect from the author, this is 
a most admirable textbook, giving in a compact form the 
latest theories of the origin of various mineral deposits and 
accurate information as to their location and extent. 


A Library List 


Ilistory AND Brocrapny :—Oude in 1857. By Col. John 
Bonham. (Williams and Norgate. 5s.)———George Sand: 


The Search for Love. By Mary Jenney Howe. (Brentano’s. 
21s.) Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann. (Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d.)——-Charles XII. of Sweden. By The 
Hon. Eveline Godley. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 

MISCELLANEOUS :—The Boys’ Book of Cricket. By F. A. H. 
Henley. (Bell. 5s. 6d.)}——Photographic Art Secrets. 
By Wallace Nutting. (Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d.) 
Willing’s Press Guide, 1928. (Willing Service. 2s. 6d.) 
——0On the Line. By Dell Leigh. (L. N. E. R. 2s. 6d.) 
——Salimmbo. By Gustave Flaubert. Translated by 
Ben Ray Redman. (Chapman and Hall. 21s.)}—— 
The Parson’s Handbook. By Dr. Percy Dearmer. New 
Edition. (Oxford University Press. 10s.)——T'raining 
for Athletes. By H. M. Abrahams. (G. Bell. 5s.)— 
Songs and Lyrics: From the Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Edited by E. H. Fellowes. (F. Etchells and H. 
Macdonald. 42s.) -Wildfowl and Waders. Depicted 
by the late Frank Southgate and described by Hugh 
B. C. Pollard. (Country Life. £3 3s.) 


Fiction :—Soldier of Waterloo. By Conal O'Riordan. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.) The Man Who Knew Coolidge. By Sinclair 
Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) Big Matt. By Brand Whit- 
lock. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.)——The House with the Echo. 
By T. F. Powys. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—— 
Pigsties with Spires. By Georgina Garry. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

















Answers to Questions on Hats and Head-Gear 


1. The Miss Barkers in Cranford.——2. Samuel Pepys in his 
Diary.——3. Rosalind refers to the woollen caps which were ordered 
by statute in the reign of Elizabeth to be worn on Sundays and 
holidays by all except ladies, knights, and nobles. 4, Because (so 
he writes) ‘* Rose crossed the road In her latest new bonnet.’-—— 
5. Henry V.——6. Thomas Carlyle in Sartor Resartuse ——7. The 
expression means “ to have failed in business.” 8. The pastor in 
The Swiss Family Robiison. 9. The Cap of Maintenance was, 
and still is, carried before the Sovereign at coronations ; it is made 
of crimson velvet 1 ermine.——10. Eliza: Edmund Spenser 
described it in A Ditty in Praise of Eliza Queen of the Shepherds. 

-11. The Bonnet Rouge was the cap worn by revolutionaries 
during the French Revolution ; it was shaped like a man’s night- 
cap.——12. Dandies carried their hats on the ends of long canes, 
——13. Rudyard Kipling in Mandalay; he refers to the 
“ Burma girl.” ° 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Industry and 


WueNEVeR the point is raised that industry fails to 
procure from banks all that is required in the way of 
credit facilities, there are one or two points which I think 
must occur to the mind of most persons. In the first 
place, it will probably be asked, in what do these credit 
facilities consist, and whence are they obtainable? In 
the second place, if, as has sometimes been suggested, 
credit can be expanded at will, surely the banks who 
obtain remuneration in the shape of interest for the 
credits granted would be only too glad to dispose of as 
much of it as possible. ; 

With regard to the first point, viz., of how the eredit 
facilities come into existence, we can imagine perhaps 
for the sake of argument a new bank or lending institution 
starting in business with actual capital which has been 
subscribed by shareholders, so that on the first day of 
commencing business, the credit facilities consist of the 
capital of the bank. 

BEGINNING OF THE SNOWBALL. 

Very quickly, however, the credit facilities, or the power 
to lend, become expanded. For the sake of cxample 
we will take two transactions which may occur on the 
first day of the bank opening its doors. John Brown, 
believing in the new bank, comes in and places to a 
current account the sum of £100 in Treasury Notes. 
The bank then in addition to its capital has also the 
£100 belonging to John Brown, which it promises, however, 
to repay at demand. Immediately afterwards, another 
new customer enters, furnished with good credentials, 
and instead of depositing requires an advance cf £1,009 
against good security. Although the deposits at the 
moment at the bank are trifling, the capital resources 
permit the advance to be made, and morcover it is 
covenanted that the new customer—whom we will call 
Smith——keeps his account with the bank, and accordingly 
there is placed to his credit the sum of £1,000 0n current 
account, 

The days pass, and both the loan activities and the 
liability on deposits increases. Because, however, of 
the liability of the bank to mect its deposits at any 
time in cash, it is vital that the proceeds of the deposits 
should be employed in such a way that while carning 
interest for the bank’s shareholders, there should never 
be any fear of failure on the part of the bank to mect 
the demand of the claim of its customers. Immediately 
any doubt on that score arises trust in the bank disappears 
aid with it the very basis of credit facilities. 

Tie Question or Limrration. 

But, it will be asked, cannot the matter be continued 
indefinitely on the snowball principle ? That is to say, 
if every time money is borrowed fresh accounts in the 
bank are opened, surely the bank might continue its 
lending indefinitely ?. The reply is in the negative, and 
the main explanation is to be found in the necessity 
for the banks having to },covide for a certain proportion 
of their resources to be based upon actual cash holdings, 
and it is here that we begin to come up against the 
central organization affecting the supply of legal tender 
throughout the country. 

Casu Resources. 

So long as credit is absolutely unimpaired, the cheque 
system of the country, of course, very largely takes 
the place of currency, but in the last resort the bank 
depositor wants to be assured that as against the total 
of his deposit he ean be sure of obtaining the necessary 
amount of legal tender to give him an unquestioned 
command over the necessary goods and services required. 
That supply of legal tender is, however, limited by 
statute. That is to say, over and beyond a certain 


total, the Note Issue of the country, which is legal tender, 
cannot be expanded except against the holding of a 
corresponcing amount of gold, 
Tue Cenrrat System. 
So it will be scen that we are now driven back in 
the argument upon the central currency system, which, 


Finance.—1tI. 


in its turn, is based upon the Gold Standard. The Gold 
Standard itself is neither more nor less than a legal oblj. 
gation to meet upon demand legal tender by gold pay. 
ments, this definition being only modified under the 
present Act by the Bank only being required to pay 
in bullion and for a minimum amount of 400 ounces troy 
of fine gold, a modification which has been imposed 
to facilitate the substitution of the £1 and 10s. note for 
actual gold currency in circulation. 
Tur Use or Restriction. 

Why, however, it may be asked, should there be a limit 
to the amount of legal tender? Granted that there 
is a limit to the power of the banks to lend owing to 
the restrictions as regards legal tender, is any useful 
purpose served by those restrictions in the Note Issue, 
which admittedly place some kind of restriction upon 
the credit facilities or the lending power of the banks as 
a whole ? 

The point is, of course, as I said last week, a highly 
controversial one, and again, too, I must apologize to 
those who are highly trained in these matters for the 
crude and clementary manner of presenting the case, 
Surely—-so it is urged by those who would pursue a 
policy of inflation-——if there were to be a great increase 
in legal tender irrespective of the gold against it, we 
should have a great increase in purchasing power, a 
stimulus to consumption, and, therefore, also a stimulus 
to trade activity ? 

Evits or INFLATION. 

A partial answer to the question is furnished by the 
experience of the inflation period during the War. During 
that period the Gold Standard was abandoned and legal 
tender limitations more or less disappeared, while the 
State adopted the role of the unlimited borrower, with 
the result that banking deposits were hugely expanded 
and—I was going to say “ purchasing power,”’ but that 
would have been wrong—the quantity of credit increased 
so greatly that undoubtedly a stimulus to consumption 
was given. It was a stimulus, however, which was far 
ahead either of productive power or of willingness on 
the part of the producer to mect demands at reasonable 
prices, and the net result was that, roughly speaking, 
it was necessary to have about three times the quantity 
of credit to purchase the same amount in goods and 
services as it was previous to the credit expansion or 
inflation period. 

ForeiGN Competition. 

Thus, very quickly, the supposed increase in pur- 
chasing power became no increase at all. Worse than 
that happened, however, and would happen again 
under any system of undue credit expansion. A 
moment’s thought will show that when prices rise 
too greatly in a country, not only is the consumer or 
purchaser finally penalized, but if any other country’s 
prices are lower and production is cheaper because this 
process of inflation is not going on, then those countries 
not only cease to purchase our high-priced articles, 
but they compete with us in other markets and_ not 
infrequently in our own markets themselves. Thus 
there is danger of reaching a stage when, as a result of 
prices being above the level of other countries, out 
imports are so stimulated and our exports are so dis- 
couraged that we begin to be in debt to the countries 
all round us, and find difficulty in making payment for 
the vast amount of goods and other necessaries which 
under any circumstances have to be imported every yeat. 

Lecitimate Crepit Expansion. 

But, it may be asked, as the population and wealth 
of a country increases, does it not follow that some 
kind of expansion in currency and eredit facilities are 
required? It certainly does, but such expansion, to be 
of a healthy character, requires to be the outcome of 
real production, and in the case of a country like Great 
Britain, which is so largely dependent upon foreign 
countries for food stuffs and raw material, it 1s 
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Patrons: 
THe KiInG AND QUEEN. 
The Missions to Seamen is the greatest Agency in 
the World for providing real friends and attractive 
homes, and, above all, the ministrations of the 
Church, for Sailors in all the principal Ports of the 
World, from London to Hong Kong, and from 
Cardiff to Buenos Aires, Cape Town, Port Sudan, 
Sydney, ete. 


130 Ports Occupied. 


With the aid of the Daily News and Star, we have 
fitted the Lightships and “ Rock” Lighthouses with 
Wireless. 


THIS IS BRITAIN’S WORK FOR 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEA. 


Please remember your privilege of giving and send 
your share to 
STUART C. KNOX, Secretary, 
The Missions to Seamen, 
11 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.Z. 
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BUTTONS 


and the 


BUDGET! 


R. CHURCHILL’S Budget this year has 

put a 334% tax on buttons. The average 
lounge suit carries about two dozen, and they cost 
the tailor rather more than a shilling. The brothers 
Goss, in spite of the petrol companies’ example, 
decline to raise the price of a lounge suit, say, 
from £8 8s. to £8 8s. 43d.! 


The Goss brothers personally measure, cut and 
fit all the suits they create. That little label hidden 
in a pocket of each coat is an artist’s signature, for 
good tailoring 7s an art. 


If, therefore, you would express personality in your 
clothes, the brothers Goss are ready to help you. 
The reckoning is unusually moderate, too. It 
depends upon the materials you choose, because 
the workmanship standard of Goss tailoring never 
varies. The brothers Goss regard from eight to 
ten guineas as an adequate price to pay for a suit 
of the finest workmanship and materials. On the 
other hand, they will and do make thoroughly good 
suits for considerably less. 


Why not ring now for an appointment ? City 8259. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
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An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) + 25 for 3/2 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Biend 20 for 2}. 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1]- De Reszke Turks + 20 for tf- 


J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 





Part 2 
OF THE REPORT OF EXPERTS ON 
THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





Now Available. Price 7/6 net. 





A detailed account of the League’s two years’ investigation 

in 28 countries and 112 large cities, where some 5,000 

underworld characters were interviewed. This Report 

endorses for all the world Josephine Butler’s challenge to 

the State regulation of vice, and may be regarded as a 
form of Centenary Tribute to her memory. 





_ MTT nNCONSTABLE, ORANGE ST. W.C. 2imnn 


White Slave Traffie : 








— 
See Car Mart 


about the supreme 


Sunbeam 


A special feature of the display 
of Sunbeam cars is the varied 
choice of the famous Weymann 
bodies by H. J. Mulliner of 
Chiswick for immediate delivery. 
Car Mart Service includes special 
facilities for Part Exchange and 
Deferred Payments, and most 
complete After-Sale Service. 


46-50 PARK LANE W-1°%?:;5"" 
myscun .297/9 EUSTON RD.N.W.1. 


D SERVICE STATION— 





ASSOCIATED COMPANY ~ 
GORDON WATNEY €CO., U9 31, BROOK ST. W.!. 


c 
@) BALDERTON ST. W.1.— (Opposite Selfridges) 
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HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Agents 
Everywhere. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1927) £274,460,678 








BANKING, both OME and OVERSEAS, 





Savings Department : 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 














ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 1927) - £2,683,226 
Deposits (Oct., 1927) . - £44,186,574 


Head Office: St. Andrew re Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London : City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, $.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office : Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 
223 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 
Ths: Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or other 














Issues, &c. 














MACKIE’S 
SCOTCH 


OATCAKES 


['. you must eat Ginecol everybody should—eat Mackie’s 
Scotch Oatcakes, they are simply delicious. 
IDLOTHIAN Oatmeal is the most nourishing Cereal grown. 
It contains all that is necessary for the building up of a 
robust and healthy constitution. Mackie’s Oatcakes with Fresh 
Butter ave a Perfect Food. 


Tins - - 1/4 2/- 2/10 





Postage - - ‘ a. - Od. 9d. 
10/- Value Post Free. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 Princes Street, 11/12 Marble Arch, 





Edinburgh. Edgware Rd., London. 
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CREAT FOUNDED 181% oF 
T Mutua LIFE 


Funds: 27 Millions 


LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LIBERAL Conditions {| LOW Rate of Expenses = 


AMAA 


HIGH Surrender Values NO Shareholders 








LIFE ASSURANCE ON 
THE INSTALMENT PLAN 
A Scheme specially devised to make life 
assurance easy for men, and women also, 
receiving monthly salaries. 
Write for full particulars. : 
2 











MARMARA 


HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). ¢ 
LONDON OFFICES : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 z 
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Read 
“EMPIRE CONSOLS” 


A Scheme of Debt Conversion, forming a 
Bond of Empire and Saving about £30,000,000 
per annum. 


By J. F. DARLING. 
PRICE 1/- net from any Bookseller, or 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 














THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and ‘Seed sing oe = wee = Yen 100,000,090 
Reserve Fund ene Yen 99,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA, pe at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny) Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Iiong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, ‘Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Frane isco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonozzti, Sinzapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingcau, Vladivostock 
(temporarily closed), 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application, DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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particularly essential that the expansion in currency and 
credit should proceed on these lines, and that as a result 
we should be able to command such extra stocks of gold 
as may be necessary for credit and currency expansion. 
So, it comes to this, first that the country which placed 
no kind of restriction upon its credit and currency faci- 
jities would be on the high road to ultimate financial 
and social chaos. Second, that the banking and currency 
system of a country should be framed with special 
regard to the requirements of that country, and should 
be designed to afford the best and most enduring facilities 
for wealth production of every kind. That the system 
in Great Britain up to the period of War provided these 
conditions there is little doubt, the wealth, prosperity 
and general standard of living in the country affording 
eloquent testimony. To-day the picture has become 
clouded by a series of events which have made an 
upheaval in economical conditions all over the world. 
Nevertheless, as I endeavoured to show last week, the 
depression which exists in some of our key industries 
can certainly be attributed to causes wholly unconnected 
with the Gold Standard or monetary policy, while, on 
the other hand, recovery in prosperity in many other 
directions, and especially in our financial activities— 
which bring much wealth to the country—can 
undoubtedly be directly connected with a sound currency 
and banking system. 
Articr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES, 
THERE is every appearance of the month of May being 
characterized by great activity in finance. Notwithstanding 
firm money rates on the other side of the Atlantic, the con- 
ditions in Lombard Street continue to be fairly easy and the 
position of the Bank continues to gain in strength as regards 
the gold reserve. Moreover, whether tested by the acquire- 
ment of existing securities on the Stock Exchange or by the 
power to absorb the large issues of capital which are being 
made almost every day, the investment resources of the 
country appear to be very large. During the past week 
interest has again centred in the industrial groups where 
Gramophones have soared to fresh heights on rumours of 
some impending fusion scheme, while artificial silk shares 
have been active and strong and a further feature has been 
provided by the strength of Marconi’s Wireless and Cable 
Companies’ shares on reports of some official statement 
with regard to the new merger company and some arrangement 
with the Post Office. 
Ds * % * 
INSURANCE PROGRESS. 

Not the least interesting feature in the good report of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company is the 
excellent result achieved in the Fire Department. Some 
time since it will be remembered that the working of that 
department underwent a thorough examination at the hands 
of the General Manager, Mr. Hugh Lewis, and the results are 
very striking. In 1925 the profit from the Fire Department 
was £218,700. In 1926 the figure dropped to £190,952, but 
it has now come up, for 1927, to £423,652. With the exception 
of Marine, all departments show improvement for the year, 
the Accident profit being £100,764 against £78,710, while 
the Life figures were maintained and General Interest amounts 
to £507,853 against £472,647. 

* x * * 


Tut Hicner DivipenD JUSTIFIED. 

In the Fire department the profits for the year amounted to 
as much as 9°1 per cent. of the premiums. Interest earnings, 
it may be pointed out, practically cover the requirements of 
the dividend apart from debenture interest payable on stock 
which has been issued in connexion with the acquirement of 
other companies. The company now places £150,000 to 
the Fire Account to increase its reserves, while £250,000 is 
placed to Miscellaneous Insurance Reserves and £70,000 
is added to Staff Pension Fund. This leaves in Profit and Loss 
a sum of no less than £873,617, quite apart from the General 
Contingencies Fund amounting to £514,904. These are results 
which fully justify the recent raising of the dividend from 
23s. to 24s. 


Bas, We. Ths 





For reports of company meetings, 
sce pp. X., Xi. and xii. 











Motors and Motoring 
British Cars Overseas.—The 
““Square”’ Engine 


Tur export of motor vehicles of all kinds. both for private and 
commercial purposes, is vital to the future welfare of the 
British motor industry ; in fact, it is no exaggeration to say that 
it is of grave importance to the Empire as a whole. The recent 
controversy on the advantages and disadvantages of horses 
power and petrol taxation of motor vehicles in this country 
has opened up the whole subject of export. There are good 
arguments which can be put forward to support the various 
policies, but in some cases the drawbacks, in my opinion, 
outweigh the benefits, and there are one or two points which 
seem to me worthy of consideration and which have not 
been made apparent. I entirely agree with the argument 
which Sir Robert Horne adduced recently as to the psycho- 
logical effect of the nationality of the motor car oversea. 

The potential development of trade, not only in motors but 
in a great many other directions, overseas, is little short of 
immense, and British expansion there should assuredly be 
undertaken by British means so far as is practicable. If, for 
instance, a country or part of a country is being exploited 
with the help, say, of American motors, both private and 
industrial, it is reasonable to suggest that the minds of many 
are favourably turned towards productions other than motors 
emanating from the United States. It is probuble that there 
is special force in this as regards native populations. I do not 
agree, however, with Sir Robert Horne’s statement that the 
latest types of the average British car ure unsuitable as to 
power, track, ground clearance, and so forth. A comparison 
of British and American specifications is capable of settling 
such points, and therefore I need not go into much detail. 
The fallacy that the British engine is underpowered in com- 
parison with the American one has largely arisen, both here and 
oversea, owing to the fact that the Treasury rating of horse 
power for taxation purposes bears little relation to the horse 
power developed in a British engine. This is because the 
stroke or travel of the piston is not taken into account. Thus 
we get a power unit made here which is called a 14 h.p. 
model, but which actually gives on the brake 40 or more h.p., 
and the equivalent to an American engine which is called a 20 
and is of bigger size. Again, practically every medium and 
large size car made in England to-day is supplied with a 4 ft. 
8 in. track, which is the standard one required oversea. The 
same applies to ground clearance, the average being not less 
than 9 in. and often 10 in., which is more than is provided with 
some American makes. 

It has been said by many that our lorse-power tax is 
responsible for the lack of progress in the use of British cars 
oversea. There is much truth in this statement, but in my 
opinion the damage is done and was caused not by a horse- 
power tax as such but by the rating on a formula long out of 
date, which for some time past has given no real indication 
of the power developed in an engine. Would our industry be 
able to sell more cars in the Dominions, Colonies, and Pro- 
tectorates were the horse-power tax removed in order to 
encourage, as has been advocated, the construction of chassis 
with “square” engines and lower gearing? I doubt it. 
The American has developed in a quarter of a century a vast 
home market—largely by reason of low taxation per vehicle 
unit and reliance on turnover—with the result that he can 
afford to export at cost, or even below should he wish to do so. 
It is easy, therefore, for him to exploit new markets. Because 
of the size of his factory outputs—to which we could never 
attain here—he can afford relatively high value for the class 
of production. Could we, at this stage, compete successfully, 
or even at all, with similar types of vehicle ? Moreover, what 
would happen to the home industry during the period of 
transition, which would necessarily prove lengthy? To 
attempt to fight the American on his own ground would, in 
my opinion, be the beginning of the end when this country’s 
motor-car producing trade would vanish into thin air with the 
consequent extensive unemployment. 

Our only chance would seem to lie in building something 
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different which can be run more economically. British 
makers have specialized for some time now in the high efliciency 
machine and investment value is beginning to count. What is 
needed for increased sales is better service and more and 
continuous propaganda. The American has drilled into 
the Colonial motorist that a large slow-running engine is what 
is required and that gear-changing is wrong. It is up to our 
industry to teach the other lesson and to-day, with the in- 
creasing desire for economy in maintenance, it could be taught. 
A point which seems to be overlooked by those who urge a 
thange-over, which is fundamental and which would take a 
considerable time to bring about—time during which the 
American would merely consolidate further, as he did during 
the War—is that the so-called terrors of the gear-box will 
not, in all probability, remain terrors much longer. If 
gear-changing is made skill-less and effortless—by the pro- 
vision of a free-wheel or such-like device—the British car, as it 
is to-day, will, I am convinced, prove to be constructed on the 
best lines for competition with American production. A 
petrol tax here, in almost any form, will in the end not only 
be favourable to the wider employment of home-produced 
spirit and spirit derived from coal—a development which holds 
great possibilities for this country—but also to British motor 
factory outputs and unfavourable to transatlantic importa- 
tions. This is because our designs are on more efficient and 
economical lines than those generally employed in the United 
States, where fuel is cheap and taxation per vehicle unit is low. 
It must be remembered that, important as fuel economy from 
an owner's maintenance standpoint is in Great Britain, it is 
far more so oversea, where petrol may be anything from half-a 
crown to six shillings a gallon. The Budget has left the horse- 
power tax untouched, but it is sincerely to be hoped that should 
it be removed at any time British makers will not cast aside 
their policy of efficiency for that of the “ square” engine. If 
they do, they will lose much of their home market and will 
never be able to rival the United States in the British Empire 
oversea. In the course of the year I inspect and test about 
a hundred different makes of car and commercial vehicles of all 
nationalities and varying from 7 h.p. touring cars to 12-ton 
six-wheelers, and there is evidence that American designers 
are beginning to build on far more European lines than they 
did four or five years ago. Surely this is significant. 


Your Mororinc CorreESPONDENT. 








The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than _ the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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STATUTORY MEETING 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
RECORDED 





THe statutory meeting of The Financial Times (1928), Ltd., was 
held on Monday, May 7th, at the offices of the company, 72 
Coleman Street, E.C. Sir William Berry, Bart. (Chairman of the 


company), presided. The formal accounts having been 


the Chairman said: 


submitted, 


Gentlemen,—As you are aware, this is simply a formal or 
statutory meeting, called to comply with the Companies Acts, for 
the purpose of receiving the statutory report of expenditure and 
receipts in connexion with the formation of the company. 


The present. company took over the ownership of The Finaneiul 
Times and its associated enterprises as from January Ist las t. 
In this period of four months there has been great activity in the 
financial world, and the Stock Exchanges not only in London. but 
in New York and other cities, have been exceptionally busy. 


It follows as a matter of course that The Financial Times, 
enjoying as it does the premier position among financial journals, 
with a circulation far more than double that of any other financial 
daily newspaper in this country, has had its fair share of that 
prosperity. 


Perhaps this can best be illustrated to you by mention of the 
fact that The Financial Times has carried, during the four 
months to April 30th, the advertising of 189 prospectuses, occ upying 
290 columns of space. During the same period reports of 614 
company meetings, occupying 710 columns, have also appeared, 
this being a greater volume of prospectus and company-meeting 
advertising—I mean both in numbers and in space occupied— 
than that appearing in any other newspaper of any sort in the 
country. We have been able to claim this pre-eminence for many 
years past, and you will be pleased to know that the leadership is 
even greater in proportion in 1928 than it was for the corresponding 
period in 1927. 


8,000 


As the result of the issue made in January last we have now over 
8,000 shareholders, and I would take this opportunity of reminding 
them that, being such a large body, they can do a lot to assist their 
property by recommending The Financial Times to their friends. 
It is doubtful whether there is any investor in stocks and shares 
in the country who has not heard of the paper, but our shareholder# 
can, by their recommendations, help to make the paper bette 

appreciated and more widely used. 


SHAREHOLDERS. 


All newspapers to-day are devoting an increasing amount ol 
attention to financial matters, and many are advertising the 
facilities they offer to their readers in the way of hints to investors, 
This is all very well in its way, and it is fairly easy to make successful 
prophecies on a rising market. What I would like to emphasize 
on this point is that The Financial Times maintains permanently 
a very large staff of experts in all the various markets—a staff 
which is naturally larger and more experienced than any general 
newspaper could afford to maintain for this one department. These 
experts are always at the service of the readers of The Financial 
Times. It will give you some idea of the extent to which readers 
make use of these facilities when I tell you that over 50,000 separate 
inquiries are answered each year. During the last four months the 
number of inquiries dealt with has been at a still higher rate. 


PRINTING RESOURCES. 


This company also owns the St. Clements Press, of Newspaper 
Buildings, Portugal Street, Kingsway. The St. Clements Press 
has unique facilities for legal and company work. It is open for 
the whole of the twenty-four hours, seven days a week, and maintains 
a complete day and night staff. The works produce many weekly 
and other periodicals and are also largely used by advertisers for 
advertisement setting. It is probably the only printing works in 
the country ready to start on a job at any hour of the day or night 
the whole week through. 


The Chairman announced in conclusion that the warranis for the 
first Preference dividend would be posted on June 30th. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings 
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COMPANY MEETING. ' 





HARLAND AND WOLFF, LTD. 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS FOR 


COMPANY MEETING. 
WorEINnG Costs. 


Qur managing directors and officials continue to make « 


ee sual i piu |S 





effort to effect the utmost economy in every department. so as to 
keep the cost of production as low as possible. Any further steps 











SHIPBU ILDING that ‘ an be devised will be take n to minunize production cost, 

even if this necessitates special Lisposit 1 and « wentration 

be | of our work. Your board have this problem nstantly before 

LORD KYLS! ANT ‘s VIEWS. j them. They fully realize that, in these days of keen competition, 

Tue Forty-third Annual Meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limited, | it is only by the exercise of every practicable econor in the cost 

was held at the London office of the company, La, Cockspur Street, of construction, coupled with the n m of ¢€ ney 1 good 
8.W. | work, that orders can be secured. ; 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (the chairman), presided. During the severest period of the trade depression, when unem- 

The Secretary (Mr. John Philp) having read the notice convening | ployment was even more widespread. we made a special effort . 

the meeting and tho r port of the auditors, lat a considerable sacrifice, to keep all ir works going and to 

rhe Chairman said :—My lord and gentlemen,—It is just 75 |} spread what employment we could afford er the several districts 

years, or three-quarters of a century, since the old-established | in which we are established. With the larger volume of co! 

firm of Harland and Wolff was founded, and this is the 43rd annual j struction now eeding in ot} rds in the ve entres 

mecting since the business was incorporated as a limited company | of the indust: feel that, if cir stances should oblige us 

in 1885. temporarily to « any of our anch establishments in order to 

Tue Accounts. concentrate the wi al more advantageously at another centre in 

The accounts for the year 1927, which are before you, set out | the interests of the company as a wl it will not lict the sare 
the financial position of the company and reflect the aftermath | hardship as would prev viously ha } the case. WI 


of the long coal stoppage of the previous year and the difficult 
times through which shipbuilding and engineering firms have 
been, and still are, passing. The dislocation of trade and industry 
directly resulting from the abnormal situation in the British coal- 
fie'ds during the larger part of the year 1926 inevitably affected 
adversely this company’s operations in 1927. Not only were our 
activities greatly restricted but our whole programme was deranged. 
At that time we were just emerg from the acutest period of 
the depression in regard to ship ng orders, with most of our 

rk in the initial stages, and the difticultv of obtaining steel 
material until well into the year 1927 considerably delayed the 
rogress of construction and aggravated the problem of executing 
Loveies contracts with ar y margm tor profit. 

We propose to carry forward the balance of 02 at credit of 
profit and loss account, after making a transfer from reserve and 
paying the dividend on the first Preference shares. The reserve 
account stands at the substantial figure of £1,000,000, whilst the 
contingent liability on a ptances discounted has been reduced 
by well over £2,000,000. ‘ 

















It is satisfactory that he ewe David Colville & Sons. Ltd.. steel- 
makers, and Messrs. chibald Russell, Ltd.. coalmasters, both 
of which companies we control, earned moderate boy ts during the 


NW 


past year, notwithstanding that the coal stoppage of 1926 naturally 
militated al-o against them, but neither of these apsstent companies 
paid a dividend on their Ordinary shares for the year 1927 

In reviewing the position as a whole, we are, I think, justified 
in concluding that the year 1927 represents low-water mark, and | 


that, considering the amount and class of work we have in hand, 


we should be able to show considerably better results for 1928, | 
assuming no unexpected setback arises from labour troubles or | 
otherwise, 
PRODUCTION FROM SHIPYARDS AND ENGINE WorKS. j 
Notwithstanding the general scarcity of orders, Harland & Wolff, | 
Ltd., were able, in respect of the year 1927, for the sixth year in | 


succession, and for the twenty-first year in all, to head the list of 
individual firms with a shipbuilding tonnage output, based on Board 
of Trade computation, of 94.700 gross register tons, and a marine 
engine production of 80,575 i.h.p These figures « omprise passenger 
and cargo ships and machinery of varying sizes and types, both for 
British and foreign owners. Whilst we constructed more motorships 
than steamships, the largest vessel turned out by us during the past 
year was the triple-screw steamer Laurentic for the Transatlantic 
trade, of 18,700 tons gross register, fitted with combined recipro- 
eating engines and low-pressure turbine. 

During 1927 we launched five motorships for a well-known tramp 
shipping company ; five motor vessels for the premier line engaged 
in the Anglo-Spanish trade ; a motorship for the Egy ptian cotton 
trade; four motorships 1 two steamers for the Anglo-Saxon | 
Petroleum Company; six steam tankers built to the order ot | 
Andrew Weir & Co., Ltd., besides numerous other smaller vessels. | 
In addition to the machinery for these vessels, we constructed the 
machinery for three motor vessels for the West African trade and 
two sets of engines for Continental owners. <A certain amount of 
work undertaken last year consisted of small vessels of a typo for 
which the company’s yards are not primarily equipped, but the 
orders for which were accepted in order to keep our good men 
employed. 











Work IN HAnp. 

In our principal estab “4 iment, v.z., at Belfast—almost all our 
building slips are oc: upi “lat present with, I am glad to say, a 
bigger proportion of large plea ce liners, for the construction of 
which our organization is more especially adapted. Among the 
vessels now under construction at Belfast there are seven large 
passenger liners in hand, consisting of a 26,000-ton motor vessel for 
the Transatlantic trade, two motor passenger ships of 20,000 tons } 
each for the South re a Mail Service, and four passenger and | 
refrigerated motor vessels of 15,000 tons each for the South American | 
rade. } 

At our establishments on th Clyde we are building 2 number 
of vessels, including two large motor passenger liners, one of them 
being similar to the four 15,000-ton motorships building at Belfast, 
for the South American trade, and the other a vessel for the South 
African intermediate service. Our engine works ond foundries are 
well occupied generally with engines of different types, both motor 
and steam, including the high-pressure steam turbines required 





for the Holland-America liner Statendam,. of 3 1.000 tons gross 
which was launched by us at Belfast some time ago. Our engineer- 
ing and repair est iublishments at Liverp i0l, Southampton. end 


London ar= s0 well cmploved. 





further economies may be secure 1 in this direction, I trust th 

may not be far distant when increased rk may enab! 

all our establishments runnin 
STEFL AND Coat IN 














As you are aware, our interests in the steel ¢ trades 
through Messrs. Colville and Archibald Russell are very siderable, 
and the depressed state of these tw tional | I <tries is 
well known. The position is r ‘ se attentix and ev 
possible endeavou is being put f he i hee 
large interests, to find a satisfactory solution of present ilties 

TAXATION AND |] RATES, 

In common with other ship! y. engineering, steel and 
colliery companies we have found t hurden of 1 taxation 
and local rates exceedingly heavy | sed relief in regard 
to rates is very welcome to trad industry, and i help 
towards lifting a burden which has } ed =t tolerabk 
and has ped our 1M 
industri : 

I wel e prol l refori i ! aa dies 
In this connexion, it she 1 be bort n i that. under th 
existing system, companies both large and small have } tieall 
no voice in the control of the expenditure of the | | ies in 
whose areas they may have valuable interests and to whose revet 
they may contribute large sur It we 1 not i r nab! 
if votes for local purposes bore relation to the amount of 
local rates paid. Sound business m gement of | 1 bodies 
will never be achieved until. in this particuler class of municiy 
franchise, votes are granted with reas ble regard tot enitud 
of the commercial interests that are at stake. 

The railway freights for our group of iron, steel 1 coal cor 
panies amounted last vear to almost soighs stig we it will be realized 
that a very heavy additional burden was 4 ed upon them by 
the increase, in the early part of this vear, of fully 6 per cent. by 
the railway companies. These industries had been negotiating 
and were hoping for a reduction in railway charges on iron, steel, 
and coal, and, if the proposals in the Budget are to take the place 


of this contemplated reduction in railway charges, they will be 





very disappointing to the trade, as the t toreshad 1 by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, alt zh very helpf is 1 vely 
small, 
PROSPECTS OF SHIPi ING. 
Shipbuilding, like shipping, is intimately bound up and affected 
by the general industrial position of the country. The improv 
in our heavy industries, which has been anticipated ‘ 





for some years, has not yet materialized sufficiently 
shipbuilders an adequate return on their capital, but there ar 


signs that a gradually increasing demand for new tonnage will 
ultimately arise. Evidence of this v be found in the latesi 


trade returns, in the increased spirit of contidence, 
latent powers of recovery which the country is manifesting. 

Thanks to the sound and cau is policy pursued, ov 
credit stands high. This factor, in conjunction with our industrial 
efficiency and commercial instincts, should ensure the retention 
of our full share of the world’s trade, which, under favourable 
conditions, is bound to increase. When 1 mal conditions are 
fully restored, with general activity throughout the commercial 
world a large, well-equipped and up-to-date organization such as 
ours should be in a position to take full advantage of better times. 











We have had perro is of severe depression before in British ship 
building, followed by cycles of activity and expansion. ‘There is 
no reason Why, with increasng tt we should not again see 
prosperous times in our great industry I beg to move: ~*~ That 
the report and accounts to Dever r Sist, 1927, be approved 


and adopted.” 

The resolution was seconded by 
unanimously. 

Mr. John Craig moved the re-election of Lord Kylsant, the 
retiring director, which was seconded by Mr. F. FE. Rebbeck and 
unanimously approved. 

The auditors (Messrs. Price. Waterhouse and Co.) were reap- 
point. 1 on the motion « Mr. H. P. Herland, seconded by Mr. J.P: 
Baillie. 


John Craig and carried 





Lord Aber onwa thank i ill l for } it Stit 
ldress and said how get tly indebted they all were to I Kvisant 
for what he had done since the death of Lord Pirrio. ‘Tho company 
was fortunate in having such a chan n. and he hoped the pany 
would have the benefit of his s i and Kiance ft any 
years Lord Kylsant, in repl t! ked Lord Abe nway for 


his very kind remarks, and the me+ then terminat 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION, LTD. 





PresipING at the annual general meeting of the Calcutta Electric 
Supply Corporation, Ltd., on May 9th, at 3-4 Clement’s Inn, W.C., 
Lord Meston of Agra, K.C.S.1., said the assets showed a net increase 
of over £200,000, largely due to the completion of the new Southern 
station, which during 1927 generated over 41,000,000 units, ren- 
dering valuable service during the period of maximum pressure on 
the plant. It had greatly eased the position at the Cossipore 
station, allowing the plant there to be systematically overhauled, 
and enabling them to face an important extension of supply north- 
ward, now under negotiation. It also enabled them to meet the 
greatly improved demand for both industrial and domestic supply. 
Calcutta had largely got over the depression and lawlessness of 
the preceding year, and the normal progress in sales was resumed. 


In spite of the lowering of the domestic flat rate (net) to 3} annas 
in the middle of the year, the divisible profit was £208,347—apart 
from the carry forward of 1926—or almost £70,000 better than in 
the previous year. This justified the reduction of the domestic 
flat rate (net) to 3 annas from January Ist, 1928, equivalent, on 
the estimated consumption, to a relinquishment of nearly £80,000 
of annual revenue. 
reserve and to increase the carry forward, while giving the ordinary 
shareholders a specia! bonus of 4d. per share, in addition to repeating 
the 12 per cent. dividend of the last three years. They had taken 


a risk in erecting a great new power house, and it seemed only | 
The | 


right that there should be some special recompense for it. 
directors suggested that it should take the form of a special bonus 
because there was no assurance that the same margin of profit 
would recur. 

There had been various simplifications and important reductions 
in recent years in the rates charged. In 1923 the average a 
per unit of current for industrial purposes was 1.288 annas. In 
1927 it was 0.896 annas or 30 per cent. less. The payment for 
domestic current in the same period fell from 4.017 to 3.384 annas, 
or by 16 per cent., and in 1928 it would be substantially lower. 
These statistics and the excellence of their relations with consumers 
were the best reply to the criticisms from which a public utility 
company could not hope to be exempt. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE 
Protects two crops in one season. 
ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE 
PROTECTOR 


Proof against 14 degs. ir »st, birds, 


NEW_ GARDEN 
INVENTIONS ae i 


yi ds 106, 1 .H.S, Sh 
On view at Stan a. mt 07, R.H.S ow, BUSH TREE PROTECTOR, 
4 _ For trees up to 8ft. in height. 
: REMOVABLE TENNIS 
SURROUND. 

Stands up as if in cement, pulled 
up with one hand. 
FROST-PROOF NETTING. 

A NEW HARD WEARING 
TENNIS NET. 

Apply for Iliustrated Booklet 

nving prices and his 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE, 
BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issux 
#12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,00u 
together, £8,850,000) ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
RAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
ate also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








For Interior the only Patent 
Decoration use Flat Wax Paint. 
It can be applied to paper, plaster, wood, canvas, stone or iron, and 
washed or scrubbed times without number. 32 lovely shades to 
harmonize with any colour scheme. Ask your Decorator. 

Booklet free from Menufacturers: 


SAMUEL WILLS & CO. LTD., 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 


“WALLPAX” 


THE WONOER PAINT EOE 





They were able also to strengthen the general | 
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It is a very sad fact that there are to-day many 
Rescue Workers who, after long and faithful service 
in the interests of their sisters—aiding the fallen, 
succouring the tempted, and converting the sinner—are 
now faced with poverty in their declining years. 

They have given their lives to the cause with little 
reward—many have worked for nothing or have given 
what capital they possessed. That they shall in some 
measure reap their reward, the Council of the Church 
Penitentiary Association is endeavouring to build up 
a fund for 

PROVIDING PENSIONS FOR WORKERS, 
and appeals earnestly for your sympathy and practical 
help. £10,000 must be raised immediately to put this 
worthy scheme into operation. The Association has 
voted £620 towards this sum, and altogether over 
£3,000 have been contributed. 

The first to receive benefit will be those workers 
under 55 years of age who have been longest in the 
service of their sisters. Will you help by giving as 
much as you can? Every contribution, large or small, 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 

Please send your contribution to Hon. Secretary, 
THE CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, 

Church House, Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 1. 














A SOVEREIGN’S WORTH 
OF 
SUNSHINE 


doesn’t mean much to you, but it 
means everything to poor children 
who would never see green fields and 
growing wild flowers but for your 
charity. 


WILL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand ? 





—_MoToRwars 


A PERFECTED TRAVEL SERVICE. 
If you would forget all the annoying details of travel; if you 
would avoid the turmoil and discomfort of the railway; if you 
want to see all the beauty spots of the country from the mountain 
top, the valley, and the quiet byway; if you demand super luxury, 
personal service, first-class hotels and a perfect cuisine—then book 
your armchair in a Motorways Pullman Saloon and take your holiday 
this year on a Motorways Tour. 
Write for our 42-page Art Bookiect en- 
titled,“ Sce Europe from an Armchair.” 
MOTORWAYS, LTD., 
54J Haymarket, S.W.1. 

































THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid-up Capital one eco ese owe eco £4,000,000 

Reserve Fund pn sion we ‘ae ae ew. £3,850,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Bennett’s 78 years’ experience enables 
NORWAY. them to advise the best routes, select 
e the most interesting itinerary, 1 
For recommend suitable hotels. To ; 
Inland Tours way you must take an independent 
CONSULT on tome, ST 

NEW DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS 

FROM 2/6 A YARD. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


appreciate the peculiar charm of ! 
Inland Tour. Write for Free Tours 
9 
BENNETT$ TRAVEL BUREAU [° 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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